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ARLING 


OF THE DUKE 








NE ot the most successful pubh- 
cations of all Gime was the spicy 
mements of a shrewd, dark-eyed hittle 
ming named Mary Anne Clark, For 
this literary effort, tossed off in less 
than a week, the businesslike auth 
oritics received £7,000 and a life anuity 
of £400 
As she lived for another 40 years, 
the annuity made her hook an in- 
credibly profitable Titerary venture 
Stranger still is the fact that all this 
was achieved without the book ever 
reaching the hest-scller lists. Actually, 
not one copy of it was ever sold 


Mary Anne received her money not 
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PETER HARGRAYES 


from selling the hook, hut destroying 
1t—all 10,000 copies that had heen 
printed. For three days, im July, 1810, 
4s the volumes were consigned te the 
flames, a smell of burning paper 
hang over Salishury Square, London, 
where her printer had his shop. 

Neighbours complained of the 
stench, as they called it, But it was 
nothing to the smell that would have 
spread over all England had the 
lady's revelations of her life, loves 
and follies heen made pubhe. 


“Interested parties,” it was said, 
provided the cash for the payment to 
Mary Anne Clarke They comprised 


@ numerous and representative gath- 
ering of the rich and anstocratic 
young bloods and the wicked and 
aged roues of the day — from the 
Duke of York, second son of King 
George UI, down to army officers of 
rank as humble as captan, 

Mary Ann's origins are murky and 
doubtfol She is helieved to have 
been born in squahd Bowl and Pan 
Alley, near London's Chancery Lane, 
in 1776. 

Her father, whose name was 
Thompson, died soon after Mary's 
birth She was brought up as the 
daughter of a compositor namer Far- 
quhar, whom her mother married 
after ‘Thompson's death, 


By the time she was 12, Mary Anne 
caught the eye of Thomas Day, son 
of the printer who employed her 
step-father. He wrote poetry to her, 
sent her to a boarding school, and 
fathered the two illegitimate children 
she bore before she was 17. 

Day did not have matnmony in 
view Accordingly, Mary Anne de- 
serted him for a stone-mason named 
Daniel Clarke, who did. They were 
married in 1794, Clarke assumed re- 
sponsibility for Day's two children 
and another horn to Mary Anne by 
himeclf. 

Clarke did not Jast Jong. A drunk- 
ard and a waster, he was sent away 
hy his wife. 

Mary Anne hecame the mustress of 
a haronet-harrister, Sir James Brud- 
nell. He installed her in a fine 
country house in Wiltshire, but his 
absorption im his career soon sick- 
ened her of him, Sir James was left 
in his house — with her three chil. 
dren, whom he had adopicd—and 
Mary Anne returned to London. A 
succession of profitable ‘affairs fol- 
lowed—with the rank and wealth of 
her admirers steadily rising, 

She thought she had reached the 
pinnacle of her carecr with her fifth 
(some authorities say her sixth) pro- 


tector. He was wealthy Sir Charles 
Milner, who set her up in « mansion 
in London's ex¢lusive Park Lane. 
However, fate had an even higher 
honour for this courtesen In 1803 
she set the seal on her success with 
the capture of @ royal Duke—no less 
than his Highness, Prince Frederick 
Augustus, Duke of York, Bishop of 
Osnaburg, favounte son of George ITT, 
and hrother of the Prince Regent. 


For the love of the heauteous ad- 
yenturess (whom he “picked up” 
while promenading at 2 fashionable 
peach resort), the Duke was prepared 
to forsake hus faithful, blonde wife, 
Frederica, the eldest daughter of Wil 
Tham IE of Prussia and niece of 
Frederick the Great. 

Although they shared the same 
roof, the marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess ceased to be such in any: 
thing bat name soon after dull and 
tonguetied Frederick fell under the 
spell of the vivacious, witty and ex- 
penenced Mary Anne Clarke, 

Frederick — an incurable rake, a 
confirmed drunkard and an inveterate 
gambler—paid Mary Anne an income 
of £1,000 a year. He even promised 
her an income of £400 a year as 4 
“yefising pension”, when his wander 
ing eye should eventually settle on a 
new and younger charmer. 

On her income and other sums she 
received from her royal lover, Mrs. 
Clarke lived at a rate of crazy ex 
travaance, She had a town houre in 
Gloucester Place and a country re- 
treat at Weybridge. 

She kept 10 horses for her two 
camages and employed 2 staff of 20, 
Her kitchen alone cost £2,000 to in- 
stall, Her plate had once helonged 
to the Duc de Berri; her wine glasses 
cost two guineas; she thought noth- 
ing of paying £500 for a chandehex, 

‘The Duke of York was crazy ahout 
her, When apart he wrote her love 
notes — addressed to “the lovely 
charmer of my soul”, "my dear little 
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ange my sweetest, darling love”. 
All repeated Ins achine longing to 
“return to my love’s own wihute, deh- 
cate, encompassing arms”, 


Mary Anne, for her part, enjoyed 
the luxury he provided But she 
could find no inspiration in Frederick 
as a lover He was 40, hulky and 
clumsy, possessed of long pelican legs, 
and so slow-witted that she had to 
provide him beforehand with 
supply of stores, quips and opinions 
to retail to his dinner guests, 

Gonsequently, Mary Anne fooked 
elsewhere to find 2 modicum of 
plessure as well as duty in her love 
life She found it with a number of 
monied hucks who took her fancy— 
Lord Folkestone, Colonel Gwyllym 
Wardle and Gaptain  Guthhert 
Gronow 

After ahout three years, Fredenck’s 
ardour hegan to cool—either because 
of rumours he heard about hus rivals 
or because of hts own attraction to 
the charms of a certam Mrs. Cary 
The time had come, he decided, to 
place Mary Anne on the “retized” 
pension of £400. His mustress took 
the news calmly 


She set up busines: with a special 
office in London, staited by her foot- 
man, for the purpose of selling com 
missions in the army. 

Her trafficking in army commissions 
became 50 extensive that she even 
installed in her office a notice listing 
her price schedule The rates were. 
£900 for a major, £700 for a cap- 
tam, £400 for a lieutenant and £200 
for an ensign, 

At the time, the sale of commis-. 
slons was a recognised practice. It 
was conducted hy Frederick, Duke of 
York, as part of his duties as Gom- 
mander-m-Clief of the army. The 
cash, however, was supposed to go to 
the HaliPay Fund, for the benefit 
of army widows and orphans The 
official rates were much stiffer than 
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Mary Anne’s They ianged from a 
suhstantial £2,600 for a major to 
£400 for an ensign. 

Of course, when Mra Clarke sold 
a commussion, she still had to ohtain 
Frederick’s Ggmature on the neces: 
sary documents. But sbe still beld 
iniluence with her former lover and 
thus obtrined his signatures The 
Duke exther did not know what he 
was signing, or did mot want to 
know. Any money that Mary Anne 
was able to make meant that her 
demands on him were so much less 
Later, apparently realising what a 
good thing she was on, he fell bend 
with payment of her promised £100 
a year, 

All went well until 1809. Then 
one of Mary Anne’s admirers, Colonel 
Wardle (a staunch friend and sup- 
porter of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
Frederick’s younger brother and var- 
tual enemy), conceived the idea of 
using her trafficking im army commis. 
sions as 2 weapon against the Duke 
of York. 


A proposition was put to Mary 
Anne Glark. When the offer rose to 
a tempung level (£5,000 1m cash, the 
settlement of all her dehts and the 
complete re-furmishing of her house), 
she cheerfully agreed to douhle-crost 
her former royal lover 


On January 27, Wardic, Radical 
member for Oakhampton, rose in the 
House of Commons and denounced 
the Duke of York for his corrupuon 
and abuse of his position as Com- 
amander in-Chief 


The scandal reverherated through 
England. A Parkamentary Committee 
of Inguxy was ordered It sat for 
seven weeks, and Mary Anne, the 
Duke's one-time darling, was the star 
of the show. 

In elegant bonnets and gowns, she 
appeared day after day and captured 
with her aplomh, wit and charm 
both the 60 members of the House 


and the crowds who crammed the 
galleries. 

Nothing disturhed ber. She ad- 
mitted the sale of commissions and 
brazenly detailed her loves She read 
some of the hapless Frederick's let- 
ters, and the juicy details of ther 
afftir were handied from one end of 
London to the other. 

Children in the streets tossing pen- 
mes hegan calling “Duke or Darhng”, 
amstead of "Heads or Tails’. Mary 
‘Anne was deluged with profitable 
invitations 

However, the inquizy was not 50 
much concerned with the pecerdilloes 
of Mary Anne Clarke 2s to whether 
the Duke of York had heen person: 
ally involved in the graffing Mind: 
fal of carmng the bribes she bad 
yeceived from his encmics, his former 
mistress did her hest to damn him. 


"hs Highness told me that if I 
was clever I should never want for 
money,” was one of the sly Httle 
asides she contrived to insert in the 
evidence. 

That the Duke of York had known 
what was going on seems ohvious 
However, Ing counsel skilfully stressed 
the possibility that Mary Anne, “a 
woman scorned”, was scckang revenge. 

The House of Commons, by a vote 
of 278 to 196, absolved the Duke of 
blame in the affaix. The public, how- 
ever were not so easily satisfied. 

The weight of their adverse 
opinion foreed his resignation as 
Commander: in- Chief. 

Mary Anne Glarke was still eager 
to turn a dishonest penny for her- 
self The following year, she took up 
her pen and wrote the whole story 
of her Ife, 

Many male hearts Buttered appre- 
hensively at the tidings A meeting 
was beld of the “interested partics”. 
Word ws conveyed of their hand- 
some offer for its suppression. 


Mrs. Clarke did not hesitate, As 
soon as the money was in her itching 
hands, and she was satisfied that pay- 
ment of the Life annuity of £400 was 
assured, she ordered the printer to 
hurn every copy of the book 

She recetved more cash from the 
Duke of York three years later for 
the return of his simpering letters 

In 1816, ber money-hunger brought 
her into contempt im the fashionable 
world, she left England for the Con- 
tent. She was 40, hut still attrac: 
fave and finandally secure. 

She éettled in Paris, where she he- 
came an’ “institution” with visiting 
English rakes eager for fan without 
the possthuhty of gossip At 50 she 
was still able to capture a youthful 
peer (Lord Londonderry) for a lover. 

Mary Anne Glarke lived on into 
her 70’s. She died at Boulogne on 
June 21, 1852. As one historian has 
sud. “She died as she had heen born, 
not by any standards 4 lady” 





Deserted by her husband for 
Mary Anne. 
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THE COURAGE OF THE 


LIMPET-BOMB MEN 





It was a suicide jeb the Royel Mazines hed to 
do but they meant to do it if it cost their lives, 


RHYS BRADSHAW 


‘HERE was a war, remember? And 

out of the well of its evil years 
came a host of stones of incredible 
adventure, tremendous courage and 
great heroism Some are forgotten 
Some will never be known, They're 
not im the official archives, not in the 
newspaper files; they are unrecorded. 
They're no more than somebody's 
memortes, or hearsay tales from the 
tongues of stiangers. You pick them 
up on the train ride to Cairns, in a 
Sussex Street puh, on the banks of 
the Darling, In the kiosk down the 
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lane—anywhere where men gather to 
talk 

This is not true of the epic limpet: 
bomb men — they and their decds 
have heen written into history — 
but it could well be, for these men 
and their achievements have taken on 
the unreal quality of folklore, the 
significance of storybook tradition, 

There was only a small handful of 
them, and their names do not matter. 

It was the third year of the 
struggle, and the Retch was posing a 
solid prohlem, France was in Nazi 


hands, and fast cargo hoats were 
heating the Alkted blockade to un- 
load tens of thousands of tons of 
material at the port of Bordeaux to 
fatten and energise the German war 
machine, ‘The Alkes could not spare 
bombing planes, and the cargo shps 
could outrun any submarine, Yet 
something had to he done. 

Military and naval chiefs had 
offered suggestions and devised meth- 
ods, but none seemed practicable 
‘Then one day a Royal Marine officer, 
Captain H. G. Hasler, sought an 
audience with Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, chief of Combined Operations. 
Sneak boats, Hasler said, small sneak 
boats were the only answer to the 
problem, and went on to detail his 
plan. Mountbatten Tistened intently, 
thought for several minutes, then ac- 
cepted the fantastic idea. 

‘We can only give it a try, any- 
way,” he said. 

It might have heen the remark of 
a desperate man Those m the know 
considered it a foolhardy scheme 
doomed from the start; others 
thought it bad a more fitting place 
in the imaginative ravings of Jules 
Verne. 

Hasler was placed in charge of the 
expedition, which was known as 
Operation Frankton, and he went to 
work promptly and ruthlessly. He 
picked thirty mannes For the most 
part they were small, weedy men, 
deliberately chosen because they were 
the kind whom life had kicked 
around enough to develop in them 
the courage #nd the will to see a job 
through. Some of them couldn’t 
awim; some didn’t even know one 
end of a canoe from another. 

The traming they underwent at 
Portsmouth Naval Base was so tough 
it made the manocuvres of comman- 
dos seem like fun and frolics. They 
learned bow to paddle noisclessly. 
‘They were shown how to chmb hack 
into a canoe without capsizing it. 


This had to be done im pitch black 
ness, in heavy seas, in slect and 
storm. They were weighted at the 
hips with lead helts and compelled to 
submerge themselves; through a tube 
clamped between their teeth passed 
oxygen from a submarime escape con- 
trapton. They practised sneak man- 
oeuvres along the heavilyguarded 
entrance to Portsmouth Harbour All 
the time Hasler resolutely weeded out 
the failures. After six months of this 
gruelimg training he had lus men 
and he wax ready to strike, 

It was on December 1, on a suh- 
marine at sea, that the men learned 
for the first time where they were 
going and what they had to do Has 
ler explained that there would be no 
submarine waiting for them after 
they completed their task, The initia- 
tive lay with them Scuttle the 
canoes, he told them, and get to 
Spain acrom France. The French 
underground would help. 

The submarine surfaced off the 
mouth of the Gironde six days later. 
The ten saboteurs lined up. Their 
hands and faces were hlackened, their 
Royal Marine fatigues mottled in 
camouflage. Adeptly, they dropped 
their specialtype collapsible canoes 
overside and followed. The canocs 
were named Catfish, Coalfish, Cuttle- 
fish, Conger and Crayfish. Two men 
went to a boat, and each man was 
armed with a Colt pistol, a com 
mando knife, a prenade, and a black 
whistle, which made a gull-hke 
sound. Jn the boats were limpet 
bombs, rations, compass, spare 
paddles, a bailer and Sten gun fitted 
with a silencer, 

These were the soldiers of the 
cockleshells, and their orders were to 
enter Bordeaux Harbour on a mus- 
sion of destruction 

The mght was freezmg Water 
slopped iclily into the boats as they 
approached the entrance to the estu- 
axy. Spray crystallised on the kayak 
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ke decks, The first hazard was the 
tidaace. It was swift and turbulent, 
Four boats crossed it Coalfish was 
Jost 

in the estuary itself another tde- 
race overturned Conger, 

Hasler, 1n Catfish, saw the faces of 
the floaung haléfrozen men. 

’There’s no bope of taking you 
aboard,” he called. 

“Never mind us. Go on.” 

“Get a gmp of Gatfisb,” Hasler 
commanded “Hang on” 

While they clung to the httle boat, 
Hasler and his mate Sparkes paddled 
at slorewards They got to within 
a hundred yards of the beach when 
Hasler turned to the men and sad 
“We'll have to leave you now.” 


The three boats went on, swiftly, 
silently, In the revolving beam from 
the hghthouse, Hasler saw the forti- 
fied shore He saw something else, 
too-—something that made lnm utter 
A sharp oath. ‘Phere were four patrol 
vessels He had been told there 
would be only one. There was noth. 
ang to do but go on, 

Dexterously, he got bis cocklé be 
tween the first patrol ship and the 
mole. Crayfish followed. They looked 
back There was ne sign of Cuttle- 
fish The cry of gulls came from the 
whistles. There was no response. 

Two boats left and four men, and 
the job still abead of them. 

When dawn came the men secreted 
themselves on a small island They 
hid their canoes in the brush, and 
under camouflage netting three slept 
while Hasler watched. He woke them 
‘There was the sound of voices They 
saw thirty Freneb fisbermen around 
@ campfire eating breakfast 

Hasler gave an order, and while 
the three men covered him with Sten 
guns be approached the party 

They greeted one another, and 
Hasler sard: ‘Where are we?” 

“You are on the edge of a fishing 
settlement.” 
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"Did you see any saboteurs about 
here?” 

“No, we bave not seen any.” 

“There are some, and they have a 
vital Job to do. It would be too had 
1£ they were caught.” 

"The French can keep a secret,” 
one of the fishermen sud 


Hasler was satusfied All day the 
Mannes stayed there, not without 
anciety, for not two hundred yards 
away a gang of German soldiers were 
working on a dike. Hasler and bis 
men prayed for mght to come with- 
out discovery. They were lucky, As 
soon as if was daxk enough, they 
went on, but next moming when 
Hasler went ashore, looking for an- 
other hiding piace, he stumbled on- 
to a Navi ack-ack station ‘The sentry 
was asleep. What incredible good for- 
tune It would most certainly bave 
been the end of him. He sneaked 
back and the men spent tbe rest of 
the day under camouflage nets in 
their canoes 

Two nights and a day later Hasler 
and bis bravos were waiting bidden 
in tall reeds near the barbour of 
Bordeaux, The daylight dragged 
away and night sifted ke smoke into. 
the sky. Betokening the security of 
the sttongbold, the harbour lights 
flashed on with all their peacetime 
brilliance, Ships were being busily 
unloaded. Men moved etfictensly. 
Winches rattled. Masthead cluster 
lamps Bt up the scenes 

Nobedy suspected that there was 
danger around, watching, waiting. 

Hasler and his men had to avoid 
the lygbted waters They drifted just 
inshore, creepmg on the nde while 
they xeconnoitred. 

“Okay, men,” Hasler sad “This 
18 it” 

He gave the order to fuse Impets. 
The men took sixteen bombs and set 
them to go off in nine hours, Tben 
they shook hands, and the two boats 
parted 


“There's our baby,” Hasler nodded, 
and Sparkes looked at a ship beavy 
with cargo, low in the water 

He grinned t's a choice one, 
sir 


Stowly, they dnfted towards the 
prize Hasler fixed the hmpet on a 
Tong pole and moved it quety 
underwater He waited for the pull 
It came He felt the vesvel’s steel 
side grasp and tug at the hmpets 
powerful magnet and bold it firm 
Ithe a Icthal baracle below the 
water line He fixed three lmpets 
altogether, one under the bow, one 
undex the stern and one under the 
engine-roorh amudships. 


They crept on to the next ship, 
and working with uncanny skill and 
in utter silence fixed two limpets 
Suddenly, just as they had completed 
the task, a funnel of hght hit the 
water Sparkes and Hasler froze, The 
sentry on board was sbining his torch 
on them Expecting a hail of bullets 
to tear into their bodies they waited. 
swallowing tbeir spit. The light 
disappeared 

What did that sentry think he saw, 
wondered Hasler. How did the 
camouflaged canoe, with its hooded 
and blackyhanded, black faced figures 
appear to him? The sentry couldnt 
have been certain wbat he saw, if he 
saw anytlong, but Hasler heard him 
walking the deck in fme with the 
edging dmft of their boat alongside 
They waited twenty minutes under 
the overbang of the stern; then 
dnifted on to the next ship. 


‘bis ship lay alongside another. 
Hasler took a chance and went 
through the lane between the two 
ships It was just a slice of space 
between tall walls of steel Unexpect- 
edly, the swell brought tbe ships to- 
gether. Sparkes thrust out with the 
paddle, just saving them from beng 
crushed to death 

A tanker, anotber cargo ship, and 





WOMAN AND MAN 


How unrelicble women are— 
They stand you up and let 


you down, 
Whether they come from 
near of for— 
From city, bush, or country 


town, 

They put your head in a 
hirl— 

What burdens men must 


carry! 
Still, he must wed some 


girl 
What else 15 there to 
marry? 
-—RAY-ME 


the task was finished. They were on 
their way out to the open sea. There 
was a splash in the darkness, Sparkes 
and Hasler lifted their Colts, In a 
munute, to thelr immense relief, the 
Crayhsh came alongside Her ‘crew 
reported that they had two ships in 
the bag That meant six of the 
twelve blockade runners—tbe other 
six Were at sea — were doomed, pro- 
vided all went well 

The men scuttled their canoes, and 
in keeping with the escape plan, 
went off in paws, Helped, as pre- 
arranged, by the French underground, 
Hasler and Sparkes went across the 
Pyrenees to Spain, thence Gibraltar, 
armving in London five months after 
that grou night's work. 

They had to wait until after the 
war to learn that the Crayfish crew 
had been captured hy the Germans 
and shot, along with five other mem- 
bers of the expedition. Tbe tenth 
man was drowned But they had to 
wait only a few hours to learn that 
Operation Frankton had been com 
pletely successful — the six enemy 
stups had been sunk 
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‘OBB and Lonnie found the body 
in the palmetto thicket As they 
came upon it, an obscene vulture 
reared ils head, it's beak dnpping. 
"Buzardsl” Lon said Cobb tried 
to keep the pale, thin hoy back, but 
Lon darted forwatd and fiailed a 
pine-knot as the awkward bird 
‘wheeled up, wings creaking and slap- 
pling in the muggy silence With a 
guttural cry of rage, Lon flung up 
hus arm. The pine knot slapped the 
bixds head sharply and it toppled 
heavily almost at the feet of the 
panting hoy. 
Gobb had hardly been aware of 
Lon’s killing of the buaard, He 
couldn't drag his eyes from the body 
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WAS 


TALMADGE POWELL 


LY? — 


Loanie wos a very for- 
getful boy; he might toke 
days to get the police; ond 
the captives might dis — 
of wounds or hanger. 


the Killers had left to the vultures 
on the bank of the sluggish Ever- 
glades creck The killers had stnpped 
the body of every means of identifi 
cation, hut the filthy birds had left 
enough on the fine young frame of 
bones to show Cobb it was hus eldest 
son, Brad. 

He forced himself to stand quietly 
an the sweltering heat, bis twelve- 
gauge shotgun on the crook of his 
arm, Agony burned throngb him 
like fever. He had known something 
was wrong when Brad bad come 
running home, not frightened, but 
tight-lipped and determined. He had 
pleaded with Brad, but Bmd 
wouldn't talk mucb about it, even 


when the fat man, Ed Slavirey, and 
his wizened companion, Sking Reg: 
ger, had sbown up at the farm 
Trouble, bad trouble, had followed 
Brad home, and now the boy lay 
dead—left like an amimal carcass to 
the sun and the vultures 

Gobb worked, sweating and silent, 
digging a grave as deeply as he could 
in tbe soggy muck. Once he looked 
up through blurred eyes and saw 
Lonme dragging the dead vulture to- 
ward the grave, Not a butterfiy to 
chase this ume, Something new for 
Lonme A wave of revulsion crept 
bot through Cohb “Throw the thing 
away, Lon,* he said. 

Lonnie frowned and dropped the 
bird, came away from it, although 
lus eyes coveted 1t across bis shoulder. 

Lon looked up, hus cyes brizht He 
motioned ta Cobb “Tracks!” Lon 
cried 

Cobb moved He stared at the 
place where Lon pointed. If there 
were footprints they were too faint 
for Cobb's strained eyes. 

He looked at the sunbaked sand 
tbat told him nothing But the ex- 
citement in Lont pale eyes com- 
municated ztvelé to lum and he felt 
his blood running fast 

“Follow them, Lonl” 

Lon ran about In the grass and 
paimettos as Cobb watched him Tbe 
hoy moved off north along the creek 
and, the sense of urgency rising over 
the gnef in him, Cobb followed. 

Seon Cobh saw that Lon had for- 
gotten The boy was playmg with a 
stick an the creek Glutching his gun 
against his side, Gohh sad gently, 
*The tracks, Lonnie,” 

Lonnie grmned and bobbed his 
head Gobb had always been obliged 
to let the hoy wander, days at a time, 
im the hot, silent stretches of the 
tglades Lonnie wandered despite all 
Cobb could do about it, Lonnle was 
happy, and that’s what counted in 


Cobb's book. Neighbours and In- 
dians knew the boy and watched out 
for him, and he always came home 
about the ume Cobb was exhausted 
searching for him: for Lonnie always 
eventually temembered where he 
lived, what he was about, 

Cebb figured it was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon when they 
came to Cal Drudger’s muck farm 
When they reached a mangrove 
thicket, Lon came runming back to 
Cobb. 

“They hid im the mangroves.” 

“Good boy, Lonnie.” 

Shpping his arm about his son's 
shoulders, Cobb could feel the bon 
ness under the sweaty shirt, “I'm 
rigbt proud of you, boy Will you go 
home now? Straght home?” 

“Sure nuke,” Lonmie said, pleased 
at his father’s approbation. 

Cobb watched Lonnie hurry off 
across the fats. It was a long way, 
and there’d be no one to remind 
Lonnie. He might not be home for 
days, but at least out there in the 
land Lonme knew so well, the boy 
was safer than he would be here. 

In a crouch, Cobb moved out of 
the shielding mangroves He pusbed 
the safety off his beavy shotgun as 
he ran across the deep black furrows 
of plowed ground toward Drudzer's 
shack 

Outside the window, Cobb held 
his breath and hstened, 

He heard Slavirey’s thick, bloated 
yotce fiom the dining table. “I told 
you to bring me more to cat” 

Cobb remembered the way the 
man had Impressed him. Slavirey’s 
hunger was psychopathic, voracious, 
far beyond the needs even of his 
great hulk. He had to be eating, 
eaung all the time, 

Pulling Inmself up to window 
level, Cobb peered imto the grey 
room Slavirey was like a mound of 
grease at the table, with Vera Drudg- 
er gaunt, defiant and frightened be- 
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fore hun. Reayer, thin and deadly, 
the fat man's sidekick, bad a .38 laid 
on the table. He was watching Cal 
Drudger, who was lke a compressed 
spring on a strmght ebair agamnst tbe 
wall. 

Cobb thrust the gon into the room 
ahead of bm 

Regyer snapped the .38 around as 
Cobb came through the window. 

Without even aiming, Cobb 
pressed off the first tmgger The hig 
double barrel bloomed fre, Regger 
screamed. The .38 bumped on the 
floor, and everybody in the room 
stared at the ragged mess Regger 
now wore at the end of his nght 
sleeve. 

"I reckon," Cobb said, “you'd bet- 
ter tell me ahout the killing of my 


10ST and FOUND 


boy Brad if you ever nope to save 
that band." 

“You got us wrong," Regger said, 
his face, his whole body, shaking. 

“I got you dead to rights,“ Cobb 
corrected “Brad left with you, You 
lulled bim hecanse you're a pair of 
big city syndicate Tullers. I know 
he was mixed up with you and that 
he crossed you. That means a killing 
in your book, don't it?’ 

*You can't prove a thing,” Slavirey 
whispered. 

“Yl prove plenty," Cobb said, 
“Wben you gunned my boy, you 
figured 2 quick xun back to your 
kind of civihsanon 

“But the marshland trapped you, 
wrecked your car, left you afoot. And 
Regger here is going to tell me about 






“This is?” 
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how it happened, an’t you, Regger?" 

Cobb waited, cold and implacable. 
The silence in the shack echoed the 
wheezing of Regger's breathing. 
“That's your Ife messing up Drudg- 
ex's floor," Cobb reminded, almost 
gently. "You'd hetter admit I've 
guessed this whole thing right." 

“Tt wasn't my idea. Regger's voice 


was a muffled scream. “Slavirey 
bossed at all“ 
“AN might" Cobb said, “Miz 


Drudger, get some iodine and we'll 
see if we can keep Inm from dying 
of blood poisoning or bleeding to 
death “ 

Slavirey exuded bis thick Hidded 
hate for Regger as Cal Drudger's 
wife fetched iodine, Regger screamed 
as tbe raw medicine hit the wound. 
The woman whitened but bandaged 
the wound stohdly. 

Then Cobb prodded the pair 
ahead of him across Drudger's clear- 
ing, In twenty minutes Regger was 
staggerme. The fat man mumbled a 
hope that Regger would die. Cobb's 
prodding gun kept Regger going. 

Regyer fell twice before they 
crossed the bare yard ta Cohb's 
empty smokehouse. 

The corrugated tin roof of the 
smokehouse reflected the Inst rays of 
the afternoon sun, Cobb called for 
Lonme, but there was no answer. 
‘The boy bad forgotten. He was prob- 
ably playing some game of his own 
in the marshes 

“AH tight,’ Cobb told them, “In- 
side‘ 

Slavirey waddled in and Cobb 
shoved Regger after lim Regger 
stumbled on the floor, and lay pant- 
ing against the greasy boards, 

Across the yard, Cobb recognized 
Lonnie's amblng shuffle, Cobb 
smiled witb relief, and then his face 
blanched. 

Zon was dragging the vulture 
he'd Killed beside Brad's grave 

Cobb kept his voice gentle “I want 


you to go for the police, Lonme, 
Will you do that for me?* 

“Sure mikel Eagerly, Lonnie 
bobbed his head. He dropped the 
huzzard at his father’s feet and raced 
bent-shouidered across the yard, But 
Cobb saw the boy bad already slowed 
before he reached the hne of trees 
down by the road 

Slavizey wiped away the sweat and 
looked about the narrow, dark oven 
of a room. “How long will it take 
hime” he whined. 

Cobb looked up at him. “Lon's 
memory ain't good, Cobb replied. 
“Tt might take a day 1f be don't for- 
get. It mght take a week—" 

“A week!" Regger wailed from the 
floor. 

“Lon’s a good boy, and he'll get 
there," Cobb said. “Anybow, I can't 
go. He's all 1 got to send, You men 
might dig out, with me gone." 

In bis face was invitation for either 
of them to try to dig out while be 
sat there, waiting with his shotgun, 

Regger slumped against the floor 
and wept. Finally, he lifted bis head. 

“Water be muttered, “Who'll give 
us water?" 

“T'll get you water." 

Slavirey’s face was a melting moon 
of fat His yluttonous mouth worked. 
He dragged a thick wet tongue 
across lus mouth, 

“And food," he wheedled. “E take 
a lot of food." 

Cobh's hand tightened on the door. 
“I dunne about food,” he replied. 
His eyes moved to the tattered vul- 
ture m the sand, A sudden change 
worked across bis face, turning ut to 
sce. He picked up the vulture, and 
with revulsion strong in his features, 
he backhanded it mto the smoke- 
house 

His gaze lifted, and his shoulders 
went back, “I'l see if § can fetch you 
a little salt,‘ he said, 

And Gobb slammed the solid 
smokchouse door. 
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A burglary at Leibniz, Austria, 
was traced to a group of prisoners 
in the local gaol They were in 
the habit of breaking out nightly, 
meeting their wives and fiancees and 
returning to gaol before dawn, All 
the comforts of home with no tent 
to pay. 


SWINDLER 

Whuaker Wnght, although always 
Wnght, was not on the nght side 
of the law. He has hecome known 
as one of the higgest swindlers in 
the history of England. Between 1889 
and 1903 he floated 42 “gold mining 
companies in Australia” and made 
iilons of pounds, By inducing 
members of the nobility to hecome 
stockholders and directors and hy 
duping them with faked financial 
statements, Wright huilt a vast and 
highly profitahle empire—on paper. 
When it collapsed, 91 per cent. of 
is £20,000,000 capitalisation was 
found to be water, Upon heing con- 
vieted of fraud and given a sentence 
of seven years, Wright swallowed 
cyanide of potassium and died hefore 
he could be removed from the court 
room, 


LABELS 
Men and women convicted of a 
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SUES 


cme in the Massuchusetts Bay 
Colony in the early 1700s were 
flogged or made to serve time in 
gaol or in the stocks, Then they 
were subjected to another punish. 
ment; for a certain period they had 
to beat, on the slecve or chest, a 
large letter cut from a scarlet cloth. 
Besides hranding the person as 2 
criminal, the letter indicated the 
type of crime committed, yust as 
the letter L on a car denotes that 
the driver is a learner, For ex- 
ample, A stood for adultery, B for 
hlasphemy, D for drunkenness, F 
for forgery, I for incest, P for 
poisoning, R for rape, T for theft, 
However, the law was so inhuman 
that it ‘was repealed after a short 
time, 


WOMEN 

Judge Richard Austin of Chicago, 
attacked women jurors recently, He 
sad they had returned ridiculous 
verdicts, He further stated that it 
was a dic duty for all men to 
setye on juries when summoned, He 
was quoted; “It’s amazing to me that 
12 women could agree on anything.” 

Well now, chat judge may have 
something Maybe he had had ex- 
perience before of women’s meetings. 










































































Pat unlimbered herself from the 
pe Ue ea eee ee ae’ 
Oe eee es eee red 
models and here you can see Satay 
PU ae ace meena 
tad 


Ce ica ae et at 
get your feet wet? 

poet UM cores foaca ee ete 
Teer ws coors ese 
ie Ue ere aac eens 
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SUPERNATURAL 


FORCE 


No motter how the coffins were 


ploced in the yoult they were 
moved. There wos no 


sign of humen interference. 





LORIS LAipLAW 


FFOR the past 180 years the wills of 

many of the more superstitious 
inhabitants of the British island of 
Barbados have contained a request 
that they not be interred “in the 
haunted vault", 


Their wishes are given the utmost 
respect by the Barbados authorities 
because some of the world's foremost 
investigators of psychic phenomena 
have been baffled by the events sur- 
Tounding the ceric yault in the 
churchyard of Christ Church, over- 
Tooling St, Orstin's Bay 


‘Lhe vault was erected in the 1700's 
by (as the inscription reads) the 
“sorrowinl widow (nee Ehyabeth 
‘Welrond) of the Hon. James Elhot 
who was snatched away from us the 
14th day of May, Anno Domini 
1724." But cunously enough, the 
first recorded interment there was 
that of Mrs. Thomasine Goddard, in 
1807. Sir J. E. Alexander reported 
in 1833 in bis TRANSATLANTIC 
SKETCHES or of the curious happen 
ings after this first coffin was placed 
there, 

After Mrs, Goddaid’s coflin was put 
1m position two others were deposited 
there, one in 1808, a Miss A. M. 
Chase, and another in 1812, Miss D. 
Chase, Everythig was in order in 
the vault when these coffins were 
placed there. But when, later in 
1812, it was opened to Tecéiye the 
body of the Hon. ‘TI’ Chase, the other 
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three coffins were found in a con 
fused state, turned on their sides, or 
upside down, They were put nght 
and the vault again scaled But 
when later it was opened to take the 
hody of am infant, the coffins, of 
heavy lead, except that of Mxs. God- 
dard, were sticwn round the fioor. 
Such was the case again in 1816 when 
& Mr Brewster died and once more 
in 1819 when a Mr. Clarke was 
placed there There was no apparent 
answer to the problem and after pub- 
heation of the report in England, it 
received the attention of some great 
tmainds, ameng whom was Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, a keen investigator of 
phenomena of this type. 

But after many years of research, 
they were ail forced to admit that 
at was the work of some supernatural 
force of which no one knew anything. 

Many theories were advanced at- 
tempting to account for the move- 
ment of the collin by some purely 
natural energy. Among these was 
that they were moved by earth 
quakes, But there were no vibrations 
recorded in the particular period 
whicb would move heavy coifins, And 
it was only in thls particular vault 
that the coffins had been moved. In 
the, others in the churchyard, every 
thing was as it should have been 

Some said that the vault was 
periodically flooded and that the 
coffins floated. But this was not pos 
sihle as it was on the top of a hill 
and the floor waz only two feet be- 
Jow ground level. 

A case of a floating leaden coffin 
WAS reported in the London Even- 
ing post of May 16, 1751. It told of 
how the captain of a German ship 
Picked up a floating coffin at sea six 
weeks after it had heen buried, at 
low tide, in the Goodwin Sands 

Scouring of the tide had uncovered 
it and its shght huoyancy had taken 
it to the surface. But this theory in 
regard to the Barhados yault is not 
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feanble — the vault is too shallow 

Another theory was that someone 
entered the vault and moved the cas: 
kets. This was discounted because on 
each occasion after the first discovery 
the entrance, closed hy 2 huge sla 
of blue Devon marhle, requiring 
seven men to move it, had becn 
sealed securely and stamped by 
various government officials Sand and 
ashes had also been scatiered on the 
floor 30 that it would record any 
footprints. But there were never any 
signs of an intruder or intruders. 
‘The walls, roof and floor were 
sounded for secret passages, but none 
found, 

Lord Comhermere was Governor of 
Barbados in 1820 when the case of 
the moving coffins came to a head 
and had, indeed succeeded in well 
and truly scaring the wits out of 
most of the island's population. Com- 
bermere was a man of valour—he 
had fought with Welhngion through 
the Peninsular War — and was not 
one to take spifits or anything put 
down to them seriously unless there 
was something to it, But after re- 
pextedly finding the vault, with his 
pmyate scals unbroken on the en 
trance, in a state of confusion, he 
ordered the seven collins it then con- 
tained to be removed, 

He pubhely announced that he 
was convinced there was no trickery 
and that the case was above his 
powers as Governor or man to solve. 

Sir Arthur Gonan Doyle, after 
spending a great amount of time in- 
specting the vault and working on 
possible theories, finally came forward 
with three rather fantastic “possihle” 
causes of the phenomena, The first 
was that the movements were the re- 
sult of forees unknown which destred 
the more speedy decomposition of the 
bodies. He claimed that this ex- 
plained the particular violence shown 
against the coffins with the lead cas- 
igs, while the wooden one of Mrs. 


Goddard was left untouched on all 
occasions. He pouited out that even- 
tually the desired result was ohtaned 
when the coffins were buried else- 
where, after 1820, 

Secondly he heleved it possible 
that the physical force necessary to 
move the coffins was derived an some 
manner from the “effluvia” of the 
overheated Negiocs wbo were em- 
ployed in carrying the coffins into the 
vault. This “effluva” was necessarily 
retained in the confined space of the 
hermetically sealed vault, he said. 

Tinrdly, he stated that the dis 
tuxhances could have heen faciktated 
or even octasioned hy the presence 
in the vault of the corpses of two 
persons who had committed suicide. 
“There 1s some evidence,” he said, 
“that when a hie has heen cut short 
hefore it has reached the God- 
appointed term, whether the cause 
he murder or suicide . , . there re- 
mains a store of unused vitality 
which may, where the arcumstances 
are faveurable, work itself off in 
capnidious and irregular ways. This, 
I admit, is a provisional theory, but 
it has heen forced on my mind hy 
many considerations . . .” 

‘Thomas and Dorcas Chase died by 
ther own hands, the daughter hav- 
ing starved herself to death owing to 
her father’s cruelty. 

Doyle claimed that the efflavia was 
used hy the spints of the corpses m 
the same manner ag a spiritualist 
uses some medium to communicate 
with the souls of corpses 

Hhs third theory was supported hy 
many, refuted hy many more Dozens 
o£ investigators into the supernatural 
came forward and claimed that 
psychic phenomena were almost 
yanably connected in some way with 
People of strong emotions who had 
met with a premature or violent 
death. 


Yet another theory. in spite of the 








A postman in England, 
who covered his route on 
foot, alwoys cut through the 
poddocks from one village to 
the next One day a stranger 
sow him running across o 
poddock with a bull ot his 
heels The postie reached the 
fence ond threw himself 
over, just beating the bull's 
horns The stranger looked 
ot him as he sat gasping 
and said “He almost got 
you that time.” The post- 
mon fooked up and 
onswered: “He almost gets 


me every time” . 


evidence to prove that no one could * 
posubly have entered the vault dus- 
mg the period of the disturbances, 
was that the Negro slaves of Thomas 
Chase entered to take revenge on 
their ruthless master. Who ever 
heard of a superstitious Negro enter 
ing 3 burial yault, as 1t would neces 
sarily bave been, at nigh? In any 
case the coffins were intact and no 
attempts had been made to open 
them. . 

But no one yet has heen able to 
put forward a theory even verging 
on the credible, by the standards of 
logic as we know it. 

Parallel cases of coffins beg dis- 
turbed in vaults have heen recorded 
but they have ether heen put down 
to vandalism or the flooding of the 
chamhers. 

An mteresting instance is that 
which bappened at Arensbusg. on the 
tsland of Oesel, in the Balnc Sca in 
1844. A peasant woman, visiung the 
grave of a relative, Ged up her horse 
to the cemetery raihng near the vault 
of the Buxhoewden family, which 
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contained about a dozen coffins, 
When she returned, she found her 
horse in @ state of collapse, She 
reported this but nothing was done 
about it until a month or so later 
when the some thing happened to a 
group of horses tethered in shout 
the same postion, The yault was 
opened and the coffins, also of lead, 
were found scattered all over the 
floor, Precautions were taken similar 
to those of the Berbados case and 
guards were placed on the door after 
order had been restored. Three days 
later an inspection revealed the same 
chzos. None of the theonsts could 
advance any ideas which took into 
account the actrons of the horses out- 
side the vault. 

The Buxhoewden care 1s so similar 
to that of the Barbados vault that 
investigators have found themselves 
nonplussed and possibly no true ex- 
planation will ever be forthcoming, 
except the vague citing of some 
supernatural force, AH the natural 





causes possihle bave heen exhausted 
and they are left up against a hnck 
wall, 

But whatever we may think of the 
truth of the almost innumerable 
cases of supernatural phenomena, it 
is undeniable that above all seems to 
stand an apparent link—the incidents 
@re connected with persons of strong 
emotions and premature and violent 
death. This supports to some extent 
the idea of the presence of the two 
suiciders in the Barbados vault bay. 
something to do with the disturb. 
ances there. 

And there is another thing which 
some people may think has ¢ hearing 
on the apparent spintual gremlins 
cayorting about the Barbados vault— 
the nearby church was destroyed by 
o hurricane in 1831, 12 years after 
the coffins were removed from the 
vault. Another church was built there 
in 1835 but just 100 years loter it 
was burned to the ground. It has 
been replaced by another. 




















“Dear, why don't you read the paper ot breakfast, like other husbands?” 
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JAMES HOLLEDGE 


til the Mounties sent 
The deoth fst mounted until athe Moe poe 





two men fo bring in the chi 


ECEQUAN, medicine man of the 

Saltaeaux tribe of Red Indians 

was worried A horrible, consumng 

fear gripped every man and woman 
in the the. 


Camped at their winter hunting 
grounds at Sandy Lake in the far 
northern territory of Canada’s Hud- 
son Bay Company, the young braves 
skulked in thar birch bark lodges or 
hefore their tiny spluttcring camp- 
fires. They were afraid to leave the 
camp, the protecnon of the trihe, 
they were afréid to venture forth and 
hunt the moose and game on which 
the trihe depended for food. The 
‘winter of 1906 was approaching, Star- 
vation faced the Salteaux. 


‘The cause of this furore of fear 
lay on a spruce hed in a lodge set 





apart from the others. Her name was 
Saprwas-te. She had heen tall, supple, 
heauntul, Now her body was gaunt 
and emaciated from illness and lack 
of nourishment Racked with fever, 
she screamed and raved in dehmum. 

Only six months before, in the 
spring, she had been the shy and 
umocent lé-year-old bride of Bece- 
quan’s own son, Many lad sought 
the favours of the comely Sap-waste. 
All had been repulsed uniil she was 
seady to let the man of her choice 
lead her to his father's wigwam. 

Now all was changed. Sap-was-te 
liad hecome sick. As such, m the 
eves of the Salteaux, she was abhor- 
vent, unclean, a thing to be shunned 
and left in 2 lonely hark lodge with: 
out care, attention or enough food 
to maimtain Tife. 
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Even her griefstricken husband 
listened to the warmmgs of Pecequan 
and left her alone The mediane 
man liad decided that the sick 
woman was possessed of cvil spints 
He ordered everyone to keep away 
from her At any moment, she mught 
turn Weendigo’, or canmbal, and 
devour the first person she got her 
hands on 

Tor days the mediaac man had 
tried to combat the evil spits He 
bowled, danetd and beat tomtoms 
near her body, hoping that the din 
would drive them away. It had been 
fo uo avail Sap-was-te was still pros- 
trated with fever 

The wrtual inlee of the tmbe, 70- 
yearold Pecequan was the hugh priest 
of the spints the Indians wor 
supped in the mivers and forests 
round them With his powargan, or 
Mmedicmme bag, and offerings of. 
tobacco, cloth and food, he tried to 
Appeasc the other evil spints (or 
mamitous) whom the Indians feared 


But something had apparently gone 
wrong The offerings could not have 
been satisfactory lately. Tbe mani- 
tous bad taken possession of Sap-was- 
te, his own daughter-im Jaw. 


To the pagan mind of Pecequan, 
there was only one course if the mbe 
was to be saved—from the disaster 
of the evil spirits spreading to others 
and from the danger of wholesale 
death by atarvation 

Pecequan ordered the young cbicf 
of the Salteaux, Mistainninew to cali 
@ council of the headmen of the tnbe 
He anurounced to them that Sap-was 
te must dic to propinate the cvil 
spits 

The headmen realised the danger, 
‘The merciless winter was at hand 
Instead of hiding fearfully in thar 
lodges, all the men of the tribe 
should be out huating food for the 
long months ahead. Nevertheless, 
they did not want to kill the lovely 
Sap waste 
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Pecequan was ordered to make one 
last effort to call up his own good 
Spimts to drive out the manstous 
infesting the sick squaw. 

The medicine man retired to the 
depths of the forest and bult his 
own chi srkaw‘, or medicine lodge, 
of poles aud skins. Around it, as 
Spectators, crept the whole tribe — 
the braves furtive and fnghtened, the 
Women clutching papooses and hiding 
their heads and faces with shawls. 


Before the single small opening left 
in the side of the medicine lodge, 
there squatted Pecequan’s apprentice, 
With a tom tom, be began the cere 
mony, lightly touching it to attract 
bis masters good spints 

Pecequan then came up, caryng 
a length of rope With it his feet 
were tied and his hands bound be 
hind hus back The apprentice placed 
a rattle in the medicine man’s hands, 
He bobbled mto the lodge The 
opening was covered belund him 

All that day and the following 
night, Pecequan remained an the 
medicine lodge, trying to invoke his 
spirits All the while, the pulsing 
thythm of tus assistant’s tom-tom 
pomed forth outside The medicine 
man’s voice, and rattle, could be 
heard keeping time to the tom-tom. 

Suddenly all was still and quiet. 
The spimts had artived 

Then the voice of Pecequan could 
be heard He was talking with them, 
but in a language the Indians did 
not understand. Seemingly from the 
sky outside came un answer, It was 
a thin frightenmg wal, but it ap. 
patcutly made conversation with the 
Tmedicine man- Questions were asked 
and answered, 

Finally the ghostly wail ceased 
Dawn was breaking over the scene as 
Pecequan—bis eyes staring as in a 
france, his body bathed in perspira 
tion, his arms and legs free—emerged 
from the lodge Gentle hands helped 
him to 2 couch of brush. Squaws 


bathed his face and sootbed bm 
until he was strong enough to stand 


Then to the assembled tnbe he 
announced that the ceremony had 
failed His spitits regretted they were 
unable to free Sap waste from the 
evil manitous possessing her. 

There was no altematiye now hut 
death for the stricken Sap was-te 

Pecequan busied himself with mys- 
tenous and secret rites for some 
hours. Then be called on Chief Mis 
taimninew to select two braves to 
asust him. 

While the chief scoured the camp 
to choose from his cowering followers 
these two executioners, Pecequan 
entered the wigwam of Sap-was te. 
Presently two amall holes appeared 
in opposite walls of the bark cover- 
ing. Tbrough them a stout cord was 
pusbed and dangled down to the 
ground. 

Mistainninew came up, pushing 
two terror stricken youths known at 
the local trading post — 200 miles 
away at Island Lake — as “Angus 
Rae” and “Norman Fiddler”, because 
their own namcs were unpronounce 
able Each took an end of the xope 
dangling from Sap-was-te’s lodge. To 
tbe beat of the tomtom, cach 
stepped back and pulled wich all his 
might Inside, the sick girl, around 
whose neck the cord was fixed, was 
strangled to death. 

That nigbt, the body of the dead 
girl was wrapped in skins, taken far 
into the forest and buried in a shal- 
Jow grave, In case tbe evil spits 
might still he attracted to ber and 
Tesurrect the body to life, a long 
abarp stake was driven rigbt through 
it mto the grave 

Concerted wailing and shouting by 
all the tthe continued through the 
night to frighten the bovering spints 
away altogether. Sap-waste’s lodge 
was buried to ashes by Pecequan as 
a final precaution 

‘The following winter proved much 


worse than usual, Large snowfalls 
prevented the Salteaux setting many 
anumal traps Bad Iuck also dogged 
them. Eyen the fish scemed to elude 
their nets Their best moose hunter 
ailed lnmself m a fit of depression 
over umequited love. The tribe was 
on the verge of starvation. 

When a party of them arrived at 
the trading post at Island Lake in 
December, 1908, to exchange ther 
furs for stores, they had only about 
a quarter of their usual catch The 
factor complained because 1t was not 
enough even to pay for thar debts 
for previous goods 

The Salteaux braves related a 
string of misfortunes that had be 
fallen them One of them let skp 
his opimon that the killing of Sap- 
was te was a mistake and bad enraged 
the spirits. 

Perturbed at this news of murder, 
the factor, “Big Bill” Campbell, de- 
cided to report it to the Royal Gan- 
adian Mounted Police at Norway 
House on the far-off Nelson River, 


Pecequan, the mediciae moa kfler. 


sve ad 
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The Salteaux were hecoming in 
fected with blood lust Sap-was te was 
not the first vichm the medicine man 
had killed to drive out supposed evil 
spints. Constant lullings, Camphell 
could see, were aifecting the charac. 
ter and the mentahty of the whole 
the Eventually, as had happened 
hefore with other Indians they 
would give up huntmg altogether, 
The stronger members would kill the 
weak and subsist on their fiesh until 
only one or two ravemng cannibals 
were left. 

Campbell visited Norway House at 
Chnstmas He told Sergeant Smith 
of the Mountie detachment there 
about the growing kill-craze of the 
Salteaux — and particularly of the 
recent murder of the squaw, Sap- 
Wasite, 

Sergeant Smith sent a report to the 


i 


aS 





Commussioner of the Mounted Police 
at Ottawa. The orders he received as 
a result, in February, 1907, caused 
im to summon his two hest men, 
Constables Cashman and O'Neill, 
He bad made inquiries and estab- 
lished that Pecequan and the Sal- 
teaux at Sandy Lake had perpetrated 
at least 20 cruel and senseless kill 
mgs The two constables were m- 
Structed to take two halfbreed 
guides and Interpreters—Moses Gore 
and Jimmy Kirkness — proceed to 


“ Sandy Lake and arrest and bring 


back both the mediane man, Pece- 
quan, and the chief of the rihe, Mis- 
lainninew, for tnal. 

Sergeant Smith warmed the two 
constables of the dangers facing them. 
‘The Salteaux were cunning and dan. 
gerous and feared by other tbes for 
treachery. To send two young white 





lw 





“ve been trying to tell you, lady, you got the wrong kid!” 
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jen nearly 00 miles into the frozen 
wilderness to arrest their all-powerful 
medicine man and chief seemed fool- 
hardy. Agnunst the numbers they 
would face, weapons would he use- 
less, All that the constables had to 
enforce thet orders were the prestige 
and reputation of the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Pohce, 


When the four-man patrol left 
Norway House with ther dog teams, 
winter still held the barren North: 
land in thrall. For many days they 
battled snowdrifts, blizzards and 
marauding wolves as they covered the 
800 miles to “Big Bill" Campbell's 
Post at Island Lake, 

‘When the harricades of the trading 
post came into view, their exhausted 
dogs dashed forward joyously, hark 
ing a greeting as they pulled the 
sleds through the open gate and 
sensed the rest, sleep, warmth and 
food that would soun he theirs. And 
the tired, aching men only asked the 
same reward. For two days they 
slept in the post's cosy guest house, 
leaving ther bunks only for Camp 
hell's feast-like meals of stewed 
beaver tails, roast moose-meat, fresh 
bread and steaming tea. 

But their trail was not over 
For five more days they had to face 
the perils of nature at her worst be- 
fore they saw the frozen surface of 
luge Sandy Lake and knew they were 
in the hunting grounds of the 
Salteaux. 

The guide, Jimmy Kirkness, went 
off on a reconnaissance. He returned 
with the news that the quarry had 
disappeared. He had found the ze 
mams of a camp of the Salteaux 
near the lake, but xt was deserted, 
with ahundant evidence that they had 
left in a hurry. 

ScratchIng their heads, the Red- 
coats put the blame for the alarm 
on the mysterious “Moccasin Tele- 
gram", the inexpheable way m which 
news travelled among the Indians of 


the Northland. The Salteaux knew 
the Mounties were coming — and 
why Yet, irom Island Lake the two 
officers had made record ume. They 
were sure no one had heen ahead 
of them. Nevertheless, the Salteaux 
knew of ther mission as surely as af 
someone had telephoned them. 
O'Neill and Cashman were delayed 
for a week while Moses Core and 
Jummy Kirkness tried to pick up the 
tnbe's trail They eventually dis- 
covered a fant trace of the Salteaux 
passage, and the manhunters got 
under way again, The trail was fol- 
lowed for some days until, on the 
shores of the smaller Decr Lake, they 
found the new Salteaux camp, 


Leaving Moses Core with the sleds 
and dogs, Constables Cashman and 
O'Nall, with Jimmy Kirkness as ine 
terpreter, walked boldly into the 
camp. They marched through a 
throng of angry, scowling Indians, 
ignormg the ommious note of the 
medicine drum that had started to 
beat in the background. 

‘The great strength of the Mounted 
Pohce in dealing with warlike In- 
dian tribes in those days was its 
reputation and the general fear in 
which it was held hy wrong-doers, 
The two lone constables, however, 
saw that the Salteaux were different. 
They were surly and openly aggres- 
sive. They might haye heen terror 
ased by the evil spints infesting a sick 
girl, but they certainly had no fear 
for a couple of Red-coats, 200 miles 
from the nearest settlement 

Constable Cashman strode up to 
the young, intelligent looking Red- 
skin, obviously the chief, seated be- 
fore the largest wigwam, Around 
him were a crowd of glowering hucks, 
with ancient but effective muzzle 
loaders mm their hands 

To Jimmy Kirkness, Cashman said. 
“Tell the chuef that the Great Whlte 
Father has sent me a long way to 
talk with him.” — 
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The chief st puting his pipe, In 
‘tis emergeney, he had exerted tis 
Prerogatives of leadership and taken 
full control from Pecequan His 
beady cyes peered thoughtfully at 
the constables. Then he stood erect 
and barked angry, guttcral words at 
the interpreter 

‘What has your Great White 
Father to do witb the Salteaux?” he 
demanded Tins is our country, 
where we can do as we please, I 
know you wish to take me and my 
fnthétl medicine man, Fecequan, 
away. You will lock us up in your 
great stone house.” 

Cashman—amazed at the Indian’s 
knowledge of the purpose of his mis- 
sion — tned to intérject sometbing 
about a fair trial 

Mistainninew ignored him and con 
tinued. ‘Well, I have scores of 
young braves who do not want me to 
go away,” he said. “They, have guns 
all ready to shoot ‘They could kill 
you both where you stand—and your 
two balfbreed dogs with you—and 
throw your carcases to the wolves” 

Cashman and O'Neill knew that 
not only ther own lives, but per- 
haps ‘the future peace of a large 
shce of Canada depended on ther 
handling of the situation, The Sal- 
teaux could mse and lead all the 
tmbes in the area to war against the 
whites, It would take a fulbscale 
mulitary expedition to put them down. 

From the encircing Indians, Cash: 
man heard grunts of approval at the 
chief's words. In his reply, he pointed 
out that the braves could certainly 
kill himself and O'Neill. But to 
avenge ther, the Great White Father 
would send hundreds of men, who 
would hunt the Salteaux like the sled 
dogs hunt the water rats. 

“There will be many widows, Mis- 
tanniew,” he concluded, ‘to cut 
their bair and slash their bodies 
in mourning bere will be many 
papooses who will dic, because they 


have no fathers to find them food, 
Stew your wisdont amd te your 
men to put away thar guns.” 
Doubt showed in the chief’s eyes 
But he did not immediately capitu- 
late Hows of argument followed 
before he held out his hands in a 
regal gesture and said, ’Put those 
arons ou my wrists, white man I 
will go with you, and so will Pece- 
quan I do not wosh to sce my 
people suffer, You are brave men, 


_ It as not hard to be your prisoner” 


The Mounties also took Angus 
Rae and Norman Fiddler, who had 
done the actual killing, into cus- 
tody With their four prisoners, 
they then started the long trek 
back to Norway House They spar 
ed the Indians the ymominy of 
being handcuffed, but kept constant 
guard over them, 

It was almost summer again be- 
fore they returned to Norway House, 
where the Indians were to be tried 
While they awaited the tral, the 
medicine man, old Pecequan, began 
to brood. One day he hanged himselé 
with a scarf 

On August 8, 1907, Chief Mistain- 
manew pleaded guilty te the mur: 
der of Sap-waste, takig full re 
sponsibility for the came, Pubkie 
sympathy was roused by his stoical 
attitude, but the offiaal view was 
that he must be pumished — par 
ticularly as evidence of 20 other 
simular cases was also available, 

Mistainninew was sentenced to 
death, but +t was later commuted 
to life ampriJonment. He died an his 
bunk at the Stony Mountain Pen 
tentiary tee years later 

‘The two Indians, Angus Rae and 
Norman Fiddler, who had merely 
been tools of the mediane man, 
were released and sent back to 
thar imbe without trial —- ‘to 
spread word of the power of the 
whites and the certainty of Mounted 
Police justice ” 
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HEART MACHINE 

A London research worker has in- 
vented a machine which was recently 
used successfully in an operation in 
London. The machine provided the 
Patent with two pints of blood a 
munute for two hours while the 
Operation was in progress. 


RED NOSE 

On the street and cisewhere, thou- 
sands of people have been con 
sidered intoxicated when they baye 
not touched a drop of liquor but 
wete sulfering from an illness, Be- 
sides drinking, more than 50 causes 
can produce an appearance of 
drunkenness, including vertigo, epi- 
lepsy, bram tumor, fractured skull 
and toxemic coma of diabetes, 


SLEEP 

Russia is now mass-producing elec 
tric “sleep machines for stomach 
ulcer victims. It works this way: 
Turned on, it gives out a faint 
thythmic current which soothes the 
central nervous system and natural 
sleep comes within one minute. This 
could be handy for people with m- 
somnia, 


BRAIN WORK 

The University of California has 
been making some research on the 
human brain and his discovered that 
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‘Pointers to 








better health — 


the bran requires mo more energy 
to produce sane thoughts than one 
type of imsane thought. They said: 
“There is no apparent difference in 
the amounts of blood, oxygen and 
sugar which the brain requires to 
Produce a sane idea and a schizo- 
phrenic thought." Now who says 
that it is easter to fall into crime? 


DIGESTION 


Professor I, C, Gunsalus, Univer 
sity of Illinois microbiologist, has 
made a synthetic vitamin which aids 
digestion, He has named it “lipoic 
acd". Leafy vegetables, liver and 
yeast are rich in it. Professor Gun. 
salus says that without bis new 
vitamin, man cannot completely 
utilise carhohydrates. Sinularly, plants 
cannot grow, because they cannot 
make starch properly without it. If 
this lipoie acid is ‘as successful as 
the professor clamis, it should do 
away with afterdinner burps 


NEEOLE 

A drop of cortisone put in the 
syringe along with the medicine will 
help allay painful injections, says Dr, 
Theodore Cornbleet of Chicago, in 
the “Journal of Investigative Derma. 
tology" He belfeves that cortisone 
possibly shields the nerve endings of 
the skin against the eifects of the 
injection So, in future, you need 
Not be afraid of that needle. 


QUICK 
SWITCH 


Some people enjoy ther work 
This hoppy girl, shown 
arriving at a city club, really 
likes her job No one 
scems to know her nome, 
maybe that js the reason 
for the cute smile What is 
her job at the club? 
Look ot the next page 
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What o switch? Yes, 
wos the some 
airl, doubling os on 
entertainer, This 
telephanist got the 
tight number 
And, indeed, she is 


@ snoppy number 











She is @ talephonist on the 
switchboard! And she 
has a number of cniterc 
Now switch your goze to 
the battom of the page — 
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Qut in front im another costume, with 
the band, our switchgir! mokes 
big hit A torch singer with o figure 
and foce like hers—and she's 
a tefephonist! They do say she gets more 
calls thon any other switch girl, 
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THIS BUSINESS OF 


Divorce is the easy way out of 
rees hove 


a bad morrioge, And 





been granted on fontostic grounds. 


ALAN RAYMOND 


WHEN the preacher murmurs the 
Words, "TH death do you 
Part”, he means it. The Parties con 
cerned mean to abide hy it, too— 
unui they find they can no longer 
stomach the party of the other Part 
‘Then there are three ways of fnal- 
ising a marnage—getting an annul 
ment, getting a div 
ne “oi OIce OF commit 
All three methods bave heen uses 
and are still being used probably 
they always will be used But 
1s the middle measure about which 
we are concemed at the mament. 
Divorce 1s the best way of sbreak 
amg an xohappy marriage, but div- 
olte 1s diffcult to get in Australia 
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—and it can he yery expensive But 
it 48 simple to snap the bonds of 
matrimony an the United States of 
Amenca—and some of the reasons 
Slven hy the divorce petitioner sound 
very amusing to onlookers 
For example, a woman in San 
Francisco sued for divorce because 
her husband used a singing tea kettle 
when he prepared hus breakfast at 
pam tach es She was granted 3 
© on the groy f 
sees grounds of mental 
In Minncapohs 2 woman wa 
granted a divorce after commen 
the court that her husband had 
wooed and mirried her only to yin 
two quarts of whisky on a bet! Simi 


larly, a woman in Los Angeles was 
granted a divorce because her hus- 
band had courted her solely to et 
an apartment 

Those two men quoted above must 
hhave had what it takes to woo a 
girl, but they are not alone in that 
attribute, A 41-year old — woman 
suing for divorce in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, testified that ber husband 
had just become tired of being mar- 
med and had abandoned her, But, 
she hastened to add, he had always 
been a perfect gentleman, 

The death of an architect in Los 
Angeles revealed that be had been 
guilty of a Iugamous marmage and’ 
had been leading a double life, But 
both his wives declared “He was 
a good husband” and both clarmed 
his body Evidently that architect 
had a plan for a perfect home. 

Edna Hunt, aged 33, last year 
secured a divoice for the llth time, 
which 1s not bad going, especially 
for one so young It says much for 
her charm over men—even if she 
could not hold them She had since 
heen martied for the 12th. tone, 
and, at the time of wniting, the 
marriage is going well. Of course, 
she hails from America 

While Edna obviously did not 
bave an inferiority complex, one 
woman in Texas did She sued for 
divorce because ber husband had 
four umiyersity degrees and she 
herself had never been to college. 

In Chicago, one, Laura Puckett, 
aged 50, divorced her husband, Guy 
Puckett, also aged 50, and marned 
fus brother, Richard 45. The marn- 
age did not last, she dued for divorce 
—and got it The charge was that 
her first husband set bis younger 
brother a bad example by hitting 
her She did not hit it off, with 
either of her husbands, evidently 

About the same Ome Laura was 
suing for divorce from her second 
spouse, Maryellen Dillam won a 


divorce in Indianapolis after cestify- 
ing that her husband crushed her 
ribs while practising wrestling holds 
after watching television He could 
not keep lis hold on her. 

OF course, most marriages are very 
happy, although not all the seem- 
ingly happy oncs are as they seem, 
For example, a marnage relations 
officer in San Francisco notified his 
club that he would have to cancel 
his engagement to speak on “How 
‘To Be Happy, Though Married” be- 
cause he bad been subpoenaed to 
answer his wife's suit for divorcel 

Not all petitions succeed, even in 
America, One case that didn’t, 
took piace m New Jersey. The hus- 
band’s petition was dismissed be- 
cause the judge ruled the male mem- 
her of the alliance erred. It appear 
ed that he had ceased supporting 
his Wife because she nagged him 
Ruling of the court was that starv- 
ing doesn’t improve a wifc’s dispo- 
sition, 

Another man yn Oklahoma was 
overruled hy the judge when he 
complained that hus wife continued 
to spend as much on clothes after 
marriage as before. The learned 
qudge raled that it was the husband 
who has ta dress more frugally after 
marriage Which finding may cause 
a stir im some households. 

Who wears the pants im your 
house? A Dallas man could do 
nothing with his wife, so he took 
lier to court He asked the court 
to order her to stop reading cones 
and get hack to housework It is not 
xecorded what the court ruled, but 
at is possible that, with such a man 
for a husbaud, the wife ordered him 
to do the housework. 

After a hide slaves all day in the 
Jatchen, should her groom come 
home with sandwiches aud eat them 
in preference fo his wife’s cooking? 
That was the pose: set before a 
court in Flonda And the ruling? 
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The judge said a husband should 
honour his wife's cooking, even af it 
falls fim = ‘That might gave some 
women ideas, 

However, some women cany ther 
Kitchen (or at least ther kutchen. 
utensils) too far A man in America 
told the court that his spouse slept 
with a butcher’s knife under her pu- 
jow "It makes me nervous,” be 
sud He was granted a divorce, 

Another fellow had a wife who not 
only indulged in a war on netves, 
but who attempted to carry out 
physical violence The scene was 
Fort Worth, USA, and the man 
was a giant weighing 300 pounds 
and standing six feet ten inches in 
height He apphed for divorce he 
cause his spouse fired a gun at 
hun He was granted his decree, hut, 
as the judge said: “F don’t seo how 
she mussed ” 

Perhaps nerve warfare is better 
than divect violence, In Sunnydale, 
Cahforma, an undertaker, applying 
for a divorce, testified that ibs wile 
made him sleep im hts hearse May 
be he was afraid the practice may 
become permanent 

In Knoxville, Tennesse, Jobn 
Weaver, filing a counter suit for 
divorce agamst Hattie Weaver, clam. 
ed she wrote a song describing their 
manage The ttle of the song? 
*Yhurty Years In Hell”, 

While Jaw recognises man as the 
bead of the house, hasband and 
wife should be regarded as hong 
equal if the marnage is to go ahead 
om penceful Ines In fact, the actual 
wedding day should be the ladys 
day But Thomas Hand thought 
otherwise While he may not have 
been a sportsman regarding marn- 
age tics he was a sportsman re 
garding football tes As soon as 
he became legally ued to his spouse 
in England, Hand took matters into 
his own hands and burned his wife 
fo a football match He left her 
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in the stand while he strapped for 
action and took his place in the field, 
Mrs, Hand took umbrage at this be. 
haviour and charged ber busband 
with desertion, The petition was 
dismissed 

Tt seems that Pets can cause a 
whole heap of bother. In St. Paui, 
USA, a wom.in won a divorce be 
cause he had trained the family dog 
to bite her And in New Jersey 
A anun got a divorce hecause his 
wife kept 70 cats and he could not 
hve with the 72 of them! 


But do not take matters into your 
own hands, men In Reno a wife 
Pelitioned for divorce on the 
grounds of cruelty by her hushand, 
Neal Smajl. But the cruelty was 
not dhrected at her—not physically, 
anyway There were sx in the house. 
held—Mr and Mrs, Small and four 
cats’ The felines were active amt 
mals and they imterfered with stu 
dent Small’s studies, hut he stood 
ir as jong as possitle Then came 
the breaking point, one cat chewed 
lis bmefcase and Small caught it 
and spanked the ammal with a 
magatine It was for spanking the 
cat that Mrs Small brought her 
charges for crueity — and she was 
granted a divorce for such a small 
thing 

From cats’ fur to mink, we find 
a stiange divorce scene im Pansy A 
wife recayed a mink coat from her 
lover (not her husband) She did 
mot want to arouse her husband’s 
Suspicions, so she put the coat in an 
old suitcase and deposited it im a 
railwoy cloakroom Having done so 
she showed the cloakroom ticket to 
her husband, telhng him that she 
found the suitease in a street and 
had deposted it in the cloakroom 
Because she did not want anyone to 
see her with the case and perhaps 
Tecognise it 

“I wonder what's in the case?’ she 
coyly asked her husband 


“Yl go down and find out,” re- 
plied her spouse, so she gave him 
the cloakroom receipt and asked hiv 

collect the suttcase. 
wee hushand collected the case, 
took it around a corner, opened 
it, saw the mink and took it out 
He substituted rubbish ahout the 
weight of the coat and took the 
his wife. ¥ 

The coat He gave it to his mix 
tress That was his mistake His 
wile’s immediate reaction was to 
burst into tears, but when the re- 
covered her equilibrium, she had 
her spouse tailed. Result’ The 
divorce court She was granted a 

divorce You can be too clever 

sore Flensburg, Germany, Frau Ien- 
gard Jaspersen sued for a dhvorce, 

The grounds were not unusual, but 

the circumstances were’ Her tailor 


i made a habit of «tung 
Beate hems of her mightdresses 
to make brassteres for his girl fnend 
The wife did not find this uplift: 
ing The judge cut the marnage 
adnft ' 

at comes to new ideas ot 
Bee to old ideas, Hulda Otto 
must take the cake. She was the 
second wife of Wilham Otto, a 70- 
yearald Cleveiand, Ohio, man and 
She considered pele oe Bed 
z dium = Tha’ ra . 
eine but she insisted ae 
be attend the seances And to drive 
hei point home she told him that 
she had been ordered to make Hin 
attend those seances—by his deceased 
first wife! 
William Otto was granted a 
divorce, so now he 1s free from hoth 


his wives. 


“The children ere locked in the cupboerd. Please ere mea 
five minute start before you let them out, 
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7 THEY FOOLED THE 
: EXPERTS 


MERICAN collectors claim be- 
tween them, today, rome 20.000 
Corot paintings, 

Lucky guys! Everybody knows that 
Corot is one of the preat masters 
of modern painting, and that his 
works, individueliy are worth a for- 
tune, 

But there must be about 18000 
people who don't know that Corot, 
in hug lifetime, painted some 2000 
canvases. 

But that’s how it is And the ex- 
planation is as simple at it is sinis- 
ter, In the modern world collect. 
ors of antiques and objects of art 
have increased to a far greater ex- 
tent than works of art have them- 
selves increased, So that there are 
about 18000 people throughout the 
world today who proudly exhibit 
their “original Corots"—~and don’t 
know how wrong they are. 

Obviously, the next step is for one 
to pace thoughtfully to one’s den 
and examine one’s work of art. After 
all, the business of keeping callect- 
ors happy has not been thwarted 
simply because of the lack of genu- 
ine old masters and anuques, and 
there was a man in Brussely named 
Van Meegeren. This gentleman was 
a painter who exhibited his work 
and was dismissed by the critics with 
a waye of the hand He was not, 
they sad, a man of talent, 

Now nobody likes to be told by 
the critics that be is not a man of 
talent In NSW. there have been 
Tawsmits over phrases as aumple as 
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“Jost think... a REAL diamond!” 
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that, But Van Meegeren dug in Ins 

toes and resolved to make the cntics 

cat their idle words Returning to 
his studio he went to work on can- 

‘vases 

Very shortly canvas emered, 
and another, and another, from the 
famous Dutchman Vermeer The 
cutics raved ahout the discovery of 
hntherto unknown Vermeer onginals, 
certified thér originality, and in 
other ways gave them every hall 
mark of approval—hefore Van Meei 
eren came out of his studio and 
modestly admitted that he, unworthy 
and untalented though he was, hap- 
pened to be the pamter of the 
masterpicces acclaimed under the 
name of Vermeer. 

Of course, to the ordmary citi- 
zen, this would tend to prove that 
as the works of Van Meegeren and 
Vermeer were indistinguishahle, the 
Painters might have something Ike 
equal talent But to the critics, xt 
simply meant that Van Mecgeren 
was a skilful forgert 

One 1s, of course, forced to won 
der how 2 work of art derives its 
great value, if the ments of the 
work are equal and the value de- 
pends on the spelitng of the name 

But in that problem one is not 
alone, One bas the support, for 
Instance, of the artiste playhoy of 
France, Francoise Cremonene, a 
sculptor whose work was conscienfi 
ous and well performed, but whose 
talent remalned unrecognised 

What do I haye that Rodin didn’t 
have? Francois asked himself, and 
he decided ta find aut hy practical 
experiment, 

About that time (which was late 
Jast century) a peasant working in 
@ field at St. Juste sur Loire, turned 
up with his spade a prece of statu- 
ary Shapeless with the day that 
clotted around it at first it seemed 
about the same as a bit of fossilised 
wood, but a5 the peasant cicaned 
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it off, he found he was standing in 
the field holding an exquistte  re- 
phea (smaller than hfe size) of the 
naked female A marvellous find! 
The peasant was a little distressed 
because the female hid, somewhere 
down through the ages, lost her nase, 
but after all, one did not expect an. 
hique: to remain perfect through 
the ages So the peasant haled the 
female off ta Pans and showed her 
to vatious famed artists These were 
delighted, They had always sus- 
pected that, im Roman fmes, there 
were accomphshed Gallic sculptors, 
and they hailed the peasant’ dis. 
covery as a GallicRoman’s Venus, 
a kind of imissmg link an the history 
of art Not only chat, they in- 
stalled the lady, noseless as she was, 
am a myseum 
Into all this extitement came Pran- 
cos Cremonese, Laughing bitterly, 
the sculptor clamed that he had 
tnade the statue, that he had buried 
it im the field, that he had waited 
Patiently for some time for the peas- 
Aut to discover st, since the success 
of his experiment hinged on the 
discovery bemg genuine, and hearing 
what the experts would have to say 
about the genmne discovery of a 
totally unidennfiied Piece of carving 
And what did the experts da here? 
‘They Jaughed, long and loud. They 
demanded to know whather they 
would put the thing in a museum 
if they were satisfied as to ats bona 
fides? And — Francois Cremonese 
laughed equally long an@ loud and 
said jhe was cynical enough to be 
lieve they wouldt z 
Against such a crass unhehever 
there was only one defence The 
esperts, rather than condemn ther 
statue, condemned Francois Cremo- 
nese what a stupid har the man 
was! And to think he could fool 
them, the experts, by clamng that 
he made the statue, 
But under these attacks Francois 





Kept a stiff upper p—and a smile 
cting in his pants pocket he 
brought out a piece of marble 
'See,’ he sad, “it 1s the musang 
nose of the statue—and when you 
find it fits you haye to beleve ut 
45 my statue, since I have the nose! 
And that’s the way it was 
It recalled that, m 1896, there had 
come into the possession of the 
French experts or savants, a won- 
derful antique—a tiara which once 
helonged to the old Scythian kind 
Saitapharnes It hore little resemh- 
lance to the diamond tiaras of the 
Queen, being no more than a gold 
hat without a hrm, hut ae oe 
praved and embossed with ancient 
ees and itself incredibly otd The 
members of the French Institute ex’ 
umined it, and were delighted with 
its discovery So much so that, at a 
cost of 200,000 dollars, they enshrin- 
ed it in the famous repostory of 
ancient art, the Louvre, Paris 
ut having closely guarded their 
Rael CamiR oires purchased, they 
found a dhfferent story when they 
exhihited the find, with their ecomi- 
ums, in the Louvre Art critics and 
pressmen from around the world saw 
it and as Paris 1s the home of cul- 
ture, it became newsworthy, And 
when that occurted, experts hegan 
to challenge the facts, The Scythuan 
jung they knew But Ins tiaras they 
didn’t ‘know And inspecung the 
tiara in the Louvre, they weren’t in- 
clined to give full marks to the judg 
nt of the savants, 
The dehate raged until 1905, and 
the more cniicism, the er ae 
fence of the priceless tiara But in 
1903 a seer named Rouchou- 
mouski arnved in Pans — a metal 
worker from Odessa, a stmple Rus 
stan whom, upon scratching, turned 
up a Tartar. He, he sad, was the 
fabricator of the famed tara of 
Saitapharnes; his own staléul trades- 
man’s hands had fashioned it, chased 
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gthe old-world dengns, embossed the 
“heroic battle sequences, and, indeed, 
made it what it was, Further, he 
admitted, it wasn't easy to get paid 
for one’s work Many people had 
seen 1t before it reached Pans, and 
refused pomt hlawh to pay much 
more thin the value of the crude 
metal of which it was made. 

‘The tra, with its fake pedigree, 
had been hawked around the mu 
seums of Europe, hut the price had 
heen too high, the authenticity of 
it had heen douhted—Rouchoumou- 
ski was indeed sad as only a Russion 
can he sad, at the lack of appicci- 
ation of his work For the Parisian 
sayants to agree that he was as siil- 
ful 23 the early Scythian gnidsmiths 
was, indecd, A compliment. . « 

And once more the savants laugh: 
ed loud and long, and refuted hus 
clams ‘They stressed a telhng point 
—every ume somebody found & 
genuine antique somebody claimed 
to have forged it What? Was there 
no skull m the ancient world? Did 
all the works of art of Greece and 
Rome haye to come from back streets 
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in. Paris or Odessa? They sneered 

But the Russian wasn’t discour- 
aged He went into a workshop 
and huddied with some of the ex- 
ports And there, before their eyes, 
he procecded to re-create from his 
memory, in metal, part of the fabu- 
lous tiara—a part which could not 
be distiugmshed m any way from 
the pricy onginall 

That capped the forgery. The ex: 
perts were convinced, and it became 
debatable whether the famous tiara 
wasn’t worth as much as an cxample 
of the perfect forgery, as it would 
have heen worth 25 Satapharnes’ 
headprece! 

But maybe the value of it as 
a forgery was mumumised by the fact 
that Rouchoumouski wasn’t umique 
in his success, There was a German 
doctor named Wilhelm Bode, who, 
pattenng about London, came upon. 
@ piece of statuary which he recog- 
mised as a masterpiece from forgot- 
ten Gmes It was, he became certain 
a plece of Leonardo da Vinci—and 
in perfect preservation. Raving wild. 
Wy, he took it back to Berlin. There 
be told the dramatic story of how 
he bad purchased it in an old Eng- 
lish cunosity shop. 

Of course there were other experts 
in Berlin who refuted the piece at 
once, on the theory that nothing of 
the da Vint quality could be kick- 
ing around like that—and m that 
state of preservation. 

Wilhelm Bode, however, was no 
flyby night. Finally his word won 
the day His opinion was irefut- 
able. Kaiser Wilhelm II himself sad, 
in effect, what Dr, Bode says 16 
good enough for me, So the da 
Vinci masterpiece was enshrined in 
the museum in Berlin, and the 
world envied Germany its new find 
an masterpieces of art 


However, a little Enghshman wath 
mo sense of diplomacy reared his 
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besd unexpectedly and said, in 
effect, “That isn’t a work of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. My father did that 
in 1845, and never sold it because 
he couldn't get £50 for 1t,” 


Before the onslaugbt of Lucas the 
younger, Dr Wilhelm Bode folded 
up, and the reputation of da Vinei 
was saved from carrying the burden 
of the extra work of art. 

These little inadents make mice 
telling, and if you bave a mind 
for saving up antiques, collecting 
works of art, paintings, carvings, 
what have you, please remember that 
the natuxal increase production of 
works of art Remember that you 
can get a photographic copy of a 
Matisse, Van Gogh, or Gaughin, for 
a few shitlngs, and you can boast 
that it is an accurate copy; but if 
you buy an orvinal for a f&hulous 
sum, the chances are that at is a 
fake, and you bave no guarantee 
that it bears any resemblance to 
any genuine creation of the old 
masters 

In the mania for collecting, some- 
body has to get hazed, somebody 
has to lose out. 

But the makers of antiques, like 
bookmakers, are tarely on the long 
end How can they he? They meet 
the demands of a market which 
exasts on pride of possession and 
more money than 1s good for it— 
for there ts one thing which dis 
tinguishes the collector, and that is, 
as a rule, his ignorance of the ob- 
jects of art he collects. 

On the other band, there are 
forgers who are almost, or quite as 
skilful as the precious old masters 
themselves, and it may be time some: 
body started a society for the recog 
nition of expert art forgeri, since 
nouveau riche collectors have made 
the forgery of masterpieces a craft 
which Is both skilful and rermunera- 
tive. 


E world contains some funny 
people—people, whe through lack 
of ability in the field where they 
would like to shine, condemn the 
ability of those who excell in that 
field, Particularly 1s 1¢ noticeable sm 
boxing, a rugged sport of emotions, 
where the crowd gocs Wild with ex- 
citement, You have seen it; a great 
fight in progress and the crowd 1s 
yelling itself hoarse, then, after leav- 
ing the arena, you see groups of 
men gathered, discussing the night's 
fight and other great Gghts Then it 
is that you meet the funny people, 
yes, the same people, who minutes 
before bave been yelling with the 
rest; and they say to you "Yes, but 
who'd he ever beat?” 
Maybe you remember Jack Has- 
sen, a terrific-punching jightweight 





who held the Australian title a few 
years ago; Jack thrilled them with 
jus knockouts; he was regarded as 
potential world title material, then, 
one night be went under to Rudy 
Gruz, and the funny people set up 
the holler; "Who'd he ever beat?” 
Mayhe you remember that great 
night, February 2, 1946, when Vic 
Patrick knocked out Tommy Burns 
im nine rounds of a really wonder- 
ful Hght That mght Patrick would 
have beaten 2ny hghtweight im the 
world and the crowd was thrilled to 
the core, After the fight was over, 
groups of fans were marveling at the 
little Victor Then a sad-looking 
uharacter came up to one group and 
sud: “Sure Pattick won, but he is 
net a great fighter.” You pointed 
out that Patrick had beaten every- 
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one he'd fought, but the sad sack 
says “Yes, but who'd he ever beat 
—only a lot of pies" 

‘This “Who’d-he ever-beat?” bloke 
is sour on the world, A fighter has 
claimed the idolatory of the crowd, 
he is making money, gaining fame 
And the sad character 12 mentally 
putting himself in the role he can 
never assume in real life. $o he be- 
comes an exhilutionsst, he must at- 
tract attention to himself, so he 
comes out with the time worn line, 
“Who'd he ever beat?" 

You remember the mght of March 
3, 19477 That mght you saw the 
greates. fight m Austeaha’s history 
when Tommy Burns, 100 per cent, 
hetter than when he fought: Pat- 
tick, fought with —_ever-swelung 
features against the American Negro, 
O'Neill Bell and knocked out Bell 
in the Uth What a great fight 
that one wast You remember ses- 
ing the dozens of groups of fans, 
Jozth to leaye the atmosphere of the 
stadium precincts as they loudly diss 
cussed and admired the spirit of 
Burns, you remember them discuss- 
ang other great fights and not find. 
ang any to iine up to the BurnsBell 
fight, except for a few old timers 
who talk about the Crique Dencio 
battle Aud while this discussion 1s 
Bing on, you observe the sad sacks 
gong from group to group, saying 
“Sure, Burns won, Sure be heat Bell, 
But who did Bell ever beat?” 

Mayhe you paid £2/3/- to see the 
Jate Dave Sands batter Carl Boho 
Olson m 1950 Tt was not a spec- 
tacular fight, because Olson was 
downed im the first round, sur- 
waved many more bran-numhing 
Punches, to Tose on points, hut was 
saved from 2 K.O. by a henevolent 
Sands who evidently wanted a re- 
turn bout And Sands never look. 
ed good unless he was flat out to 
win from the start But Dave heat a 
worldrated fighter that moght; and 
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he beat him again in Chicago jater. 
A lot of sad sacks were around that 
aight “Sands? Who'd he ever beat?” 

Well, Sands beat a lot of guys who 
could fight, And Olson gave Ray 
Robinson the sfiffest argument of 
dus career, so much so, that when 
Ray lay exhausted on a table after 
the fight, he answered the question, 
“Wall you fight Dave Sands?" with 
the remark. "I want 2 lot of money 
to fight that guy.” 

Robinson has been rated the great. 
est all round fighting machme, pound 
for pound, produced in Amenica in 
a generation, He wanted no part 
of Sands And when Ray retired, 
that same Olson drew on his workd 
nile cloak. Olson siid, after he 
won the #tle "If Dave Sands 
were alive, this title would be his” 

So, sad sacks, there 1s your an- 
Swer to the query about Sands, 
“Who'd he ever beat’ He beat 
the man who won a world title, he 
beat the man whe gave the “great. 
est of a generation” the hardest 
fight of his life What 15 more, 
he beat him twice, 

Maybe you have seen prospects rac- 
ing towards 2 title, strewing the path 
with KO. victims. There have been 
a number, Vie Patrick was one, Jack 
Hassen was another, Jack Haines 
comes into the line-up and young 
Col Clarke 1s on the way up right 
now. OF course, there is Jimmy 
Carruthers who won the Austrahan 
file in his Sth fight and the world 
fitle in his 15th And as he went on 
jus winning way, the sad sacks were 
looking for flaws They sad he 
could not take it He has proved 
he cam They said he could not 
handle a bustler. He has proved 
he can, So, with all their assertions 
proved wrong, they have fallen back 
on the time - worn theme, “Who'd 
he ever heat?” And of course, the 
answer is easy-—jimmy Carruthers 
beat all he met, and that includes 





the world’s top _—_ contenders, 
The strange thing about all this 
as the lauding of a fighter years 
after he 1s famished. Ron Richards 
is a case in point, Ron lost some 
22 fights mm over 152; but he was 
& good fighter However, every time 
he was defeated the old cry went 
up ‘Richards was never any good 
‘Tell me one good fighter he best?" 
And when Ron did win, there was 
always that clement who sud the 
other fellow was no good But what 
do they say about Richards now? 
“Now there was a great fighter, Ron 
Rachards, What would he have 
done to the present crop? What 
would he have done to Sands?” And 
they laugh as though it was too 
silly for words to speak of the great 
Ron Richards in the same breath 


with Sands and other middleweights 
of recent vantage. 

Sure, Richards was a great 
fighter; be beat some great fighters 
in such a manner that he must he 
accorded lus due But I, for one, 
think that Sands would have stopped 
Ron, And I saw them both fight 
at their hest. 

The greatest 1dol this country has 
had since Darcy was Vic Patrick Vic 
howled them over like ninepins and 
had the greatest K.O record of 
them all But, idol though le was 
—or perhaps it was hecause he was 
an idol—there were detractors who 
set up the cry, “Who'd he cver heat?” 
Yet when Vic met his Waterloo; 
when he went under to Freddie Daw- 
son, just 19 months past his peak, 
the scoffers were silent. They realised 





“Can I borrow it when you've finighed ?” 
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they bad just witnesses the célpse of 
a great fighter and they regretted 
thew mane remarks. For Patrick was 
A great Gghter and probably had no 
peer in the history of the Australian 
dtgbtweight division, 


There are too many of these sad 
sacks an the fight game and they 
work under other circumstances, too. 
For instance, they champion a fighter 
whom they think is not getting a 
far go from the promoters; they 
take up his cause and how! to high 
heaven that so-and-so has beaten 
every contender in sight, so why 
doesn’t he get a shot at the ttle? 
Then, after so and-so docs get his 
chance—and he wins—his support- 
‘rs turn on him with the old 
famihar cry “He is a cheese cham- 
pion. Teil me, who'd he ever beat? 


A case in point was the Bronx 
Bull, Jake La Motta. Jake had 
beaten all the middleweght con- 
tenders while he battled his way to 
the top of the world heap But he 
could not get 2 match for the title 
and the fans, and the sctihes, took 
up his cause They pomted out whom 
he had beaten and they demanded 
that the champion defend hus tite 
Eventually Jake got his chance, he 
won the crowd from the French- 
man, Marcel Cerdan. And then came 
the payoff, the fans began holler- 
ing for someone to take “the bum’s 
title" “La Motta can’t fight Give 
us a champion who can." 


Erard Charles was another 
recent case He was leading con- 
tender for the world hght-heavy ttle 
when Gus Lesnevich sat in the 
throne of that division Charles was 
hammenng at Lesnevich's door for 
some years and could not get bis 
chance’ The fans “set up the cry 
for Charles to get an opportunity 
Ezatd solved the situation tumself; 
he left the division and campaign. 
ed among the big fellows And he 
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won tbe world heavyweight utle. 
What happened? The fans sud- 
denly reached the conclusion that 
he was an unattractive fighter. ‘He 
can't fight He is the worst cham- 
Pion We ever had,” they said and 
they decned the full of the fight 
fame when such 2 man could rule 
the world's fighters 

A durd way the fans—the sad 
sacks of the fight game—work, 1s 
to attend a fight to see their idol 
knock off an ‘upstart’, then when 
the underdog stays the distance and 
puts on a good show, they hoot the 
verdict in favour of their idol, no 
matter how clear cut the decision, 

Take one case in many—Jummy 
Garruthers' figbt with Bobby Sinn. 
‘Thus figured to last a few rounds, 
but Bobby fought like a world title 
contender against the champlon 
and went the distance If Bobby 
won one round that was his limit. 
I scored three drawn rounds and 
mine to Carruthers in that 12-round 
fight, which was 2 classic, Yet the 
crowd hooted hke maniacs because 
Jimmy was given the verdict In 
their hearts they knew that Car- 
tuthers won clearly, hut they let 
ther admiration for a game loser 
sway their judgment Those were 
sympathy hoots. 

And after the fight the sad sacks 
still asked the some question’ * Who'd 
he ever beat?” and you got sick of 
tum and demanded: “Who was a 
great fighter? You asked who did 
Patrick ever heat, who did Car- 
ruthers eyer beat, who did Sands 
ever beat Who was ever a freat 
fighter?’ And he thinks for a mo- 
ment and comes up with Darcy, 
Thom, Godfrey and a few more 
of his own era And you point 
out that 2ll the men he mentioned 
were beaten Lamely he says “Ah, 
but they were fighters in those days," 

And you laugh at him and tum 
away 











“THEY had a human derrick up 
there at Kereru that year, His 
name was Sonny Hohapata. He was 
the flesbiest Maori you ever saw, 
and when they come in bulk, these 
brown fellows, nature 15 certainly 
no skinfiint 
He was easily the strongest man 
they ever had in that camp, and they 
had had plenty He feared nothing, 
but he was as gentle as a bird All 
that immense weight he kept to hiny 
helf as he rolled and billowed around 
Wke a great heap of jovialty He 
never slung it about 
Where be came from down on the 
east coast he was already a legend 
among his own he had a big place 
night there in tbe oral history of 
the Ngatyporou tibe But his fame 
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didn't stop there It had spread 

You could pick up a story about 
lum away down among the mutton- 
birders on Ruapuke in the deep 
south You beard about him up at 
Cape Mana in the hghthouse there. 
He was like a brand of jam or baby 
food Everywhere somebody knew 
something about him or had heard 
of his name 

They made a great song and dance 
about bim in the Auckland papers 
when he lifted a tram back on the 
vals at Avondale. 

A yisiting Melbourne promoter 
wanted to take Im back to Aus 
traa He filled Ins ear full of spiel 
about what a tremendous future 
awarted Sonny as a wrestler But 
Sonny ouly looked at kim with a shy 
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giggle and said he ltked at where he 
was, 
Too many pruddy wild blackfel- 
Jers for my lan’, Sonny said. "Dey 
might eat a pruddy man.” 

When somebody took him around 
to a city gym one mormng he made 
the muscle happy characters present 
look and feel Tika weakhngs who 
were wasting their time and moncy. 

They were stmpped to football 
shorts and Jeopard-skens, Without 
effort, Sonny Hohapata pressed, 
snatched, cleaned and-jerked. And he 
didn’t take off his coat 

They talked about getting him into 
an Olympic team. But he only 
saggled again and said no They per- 
sisted He rumbled They left it at 
that Nobody felt lke forcing the 
issue 

Up there at Kereru it was a 
happy setup They were a mob of 
good fellows, and they all got on 
well together. 

‘Then a man named Brady came 
on the job He was an Austrahan, 
and had cut his tecth on the tall 
timber in the west 

He knew fis work all nght, and 
you couldn't fault him But his 
characted was different You could 
dnve 4 yinker through some of the 
holes in at 

He was only about 34, with a dark 
face and piercing black eyes that 
might bave pointed to a bit of loony 
in him He was thick set, wide shoul- 
dered He had a gravelly voice 
that was not uuattractive His head 
was a mass of yet curls set close to 
the skull hike astrakhan 

He was a tonghy, this Brady 
Blow your nose and he got the 
notion you were slinging off He 
could work up a man into fighting 
temper quicker than you could 
flick your fingers He liked to fight 
Nobody knew why, but you'll get 
men like that. If they think there's 
somebody better than they are they 
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cant rest, they're mot satsited, tilt 
they beat bim, They're looking 
for the challenge all the time. May- 
be they've got 2 derry on the world, 
Maybe they've got to prove to them- 
selves that their infenomty complex 
is mot all that it's cracked down 
to be, 

At any rate, be came up against 
Sonny Hohapata one day. It was on 
a Saturday afternoon, and Sonny was 
bent over a washing tub bouncng 
his duds when Brady started to pick 
him. Sonny took no notice He went 
on dumping, presenting to the world 
his great rear like the bindquarters 
of an elephant. 

Brady kept up his taunts, trying to 
get the big fellow's goat, but he 
couldn't goad bim Only once Sonny 
turned his broad smiling face and 
told Brady to go and take a pruddy 
headache powder. 

‘That wasn’t sufficient incentive to 
start Brady throwing punches. He 
Tiked bis man to get steamed up 
He Wked to see the sparks in lis 
eyes,and the clench of bis fists. 

The men only looked on with idle 
cunosity and hope. Tbey knew why 
Brady was batting Sonny It was that 
streak im lnm coming out agun, He 
had nothing aginst the Mao, but 
the tales he had heard about his 
physical prowess had only served to 
set bim up as a worthy victim, as 
yet another challenger to be toppled 

When Brady saw he was not get- 
ting anywhere wlth bis insults. he 
walked up behmd Sonny, and sard 
"You're not a man You're just & 
great big heap of blubber” 

"Ab Kerlla, go away, pruddy sally 
feller," Sonny motioned amiably 

"You know why youre not a man, 
mudguts” Brady pricked = "Be- 
cause if you was a man you wouldn ¢ 
take what I've been saying to you" 

Sonny stopped his huge arms in 
the suds He was silent with sus- 
picion His bloodshot eyes flicked 












und and stayed im the corners 
their sockets Tben he moved 
g bulk around the tub, shifting his 
terior out of danger. 

The men laughed. Brady was 1% 
sed by ther laughter, and by 
the fatuous amusement on Sonny 
fobapata’s face. He 
abbed the tub and upended 1t, 
using Sonny from the waist down, 
Sonny looked startled for a mo- 
ent Then be surveyed Ins sod- 
den trousers with a rueful expres- 
mon. and glanced up at Brady, who 
Stood with clenched teeth and ght: 
tenng <yes 

“Now, look what you do?” Sonny 
sad, as he might to a child. “You 
fetter go ‘way, or I smack your 
pruddy bottom” 

Brady hit fim hard in the face 
and once in the xtbs, He got no 
further The titan cooped hin in 
pis arms m a bear bug. Brady 
struggled, grunting obscemtics Sonny 
didnt move from the spot There 
was mo anger on his face, In fact, 
Ins eyes were opened wide in aston- 
ished joy. The muscles, the tendons 
an his arms were Ike the roots of a 
tree In ten minutes the ndges 
smoothed out Brady dropped un- 
conscious. 

For three weeks after that. Brady 
kept away from Sonny Then he told 
Sonny he'd Ihe to bury the hat 
chet They shook hands Sonny was 
happy He would haye buried any- 
thing if 1t meant keepyng things mice 
and peaceful and pleasant But 
everybody else there knew that Brady 
was asking Judas Iscamot to mov? 
over 

One day, a few weeks later, Sonny 
Hohapata dubbmed his great brown 
boots, got out his best blue shirt 
and red tie, took the creascs out 
of his suit i tbe sun, slapped 13 
sombrero on his head and went 
down to Auckland. 

He was away for two wecks, and he 


came back with company, a red shirt 
aad a blue te and a tremendous 
cbarge of good spirits. 

The main cause of it was the 
company—a young, fat, pretty, cow- 
eyed wahine, full of a simpleness 
that made her seem silly, 

"Men," sad Sonny 
‘mect the pruddy mussus.” 

Everybody clapped, and in turn 
went up and shook Sonny's band 
and, exhorted by Sonny, kissed the 
bride who shook and shuddered in. 
a bystena of embarrassed gigeling. 

Sonny pitched a tent for him and 
his wife some distance from the 
bunkhouse. Every night the mem 
could hear fis uproarious laughter 
and the laughter of the woman 
They were 2 happy couple Some 
times Sonny would grab her and 
tickle her in front of the boys unul 
she collapsed helpless with Jaugh- 
ter and ran away m gigghng con- 
fusion Other times he would push 
her up and down hike a barbell, She 
thought he was Christmas, and cvery- 
one knew it. 

That cluded Brady Whether 
he had his eye on the woman, ik 
that place where a man saw little 
ox nothing of women, or whether 
fhe used her merely to get his own 
back on Sonny, nobody could tell— 
but the fact was that be lost no time 
in getting fnendly with ber. 

Sonay helped him, though be did 
not know it Why should he sus- 
pect that he was asking for trouble? 
Brady be treated hike a mate He 
took Brady over with him at nights, 
and they played cards or dominoes 
Peata, Sonny's wife, made tea and 
sat in to the supper with them 

Jt was Sonny who took Brady's 
dirty clothes from him on Saturday 
and gave them to the woman to 
wash When Sonny decided to make 
a small vegetable garden, Brady 
helped him to dig the soil and plant 
the secds ‘Tbe woman was there 
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Hobapata, 


all the time, watching and talking 

It wasn't long before Brady bad 
won the deep affection of Sonny's 
wife. More than that, there was 
passion m the looks she gave him. 
Still Sonny went ahout like a hig 
happy inocent. He saw nothing 
wrong in leaving us wife alone in 
the tent with Brady while he went 
over to the hunWhouse for a yarn 
with the boys. When they chaffed 
im that Brady would he getting 
away with lus woman he chuckled 
Tichly, or, adding to the joke him- 
self, roared with laughter, 

“A pruddy man look ally then, 
eho” was all he said. 

One day Brady, on some pretext, 
said he had to go back to the hunk- 
house. He was away an hour He 
did the same thing a week later, 
claiming that he was crook in the 
insides. That time he didn’t come 
hack When the men came m from 
the felling he was lying on his bunk, 
and Sonny's wile was sitting on a 


hhox alongside, He said he felt like 
hell He couldn't imagine what it 
wes, some wog he must have picked 
up. 

But he ate a good tea, smoked, 
and joined in the talk and laughter 
of the men 

Brady was laid up for two days 
with clus mysterious ackness of Ins, 
and everybody was begining to 
cotton on to the cause of it Every 
body except Sonny. Brady came 
hack and worked out the rest of 
the week. On Monday he was in 
for another spine-bash that lasted 
three days. 

It was too brazen for words, Big 
Sonny Hohapata was being taken 
for a sucker good and proper, and 
he was too well hked for a thing hke 
this to go on happening under his 
cheery hig nose with him not able 
to get even a sniff of 1t Nohody 
knew how deeply in the woman 
was, but it was pretty plain that 
her arm wasn't beng twisted She 





“T volunteer to go for help.” 
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was mm the mahngerng plot with 
Biady, and she was putting it over 
Sonny, too. 

Egged on hy the rest of them, Cliff 
Cowley told Sonny what they 
thought As was usual, they ex- 
pected 2 great guffaw, but Sonny's 
face didn't even twitch He looked 
soberly at them. There was not 
even a gleam of humour in his 
eyes It was the first inking they 
got that he suspected something— 
had maybe suspected something all 
along. 

Sql notung bappened until that 
day of the storm, 

They heard it comme hefore they 
saw it. a great threnodious howl in 
the forest A grief of spirits. In- 


" stantly, they knocked off and made 


back to the camp. Nobody had to be 
told of the dangers of a storm tossed 
forest. 

Brady and Sonny Hohapata came 
jast They pushed om quickly as the 
first few drops fell, as the wind 
scurried among the crowded holes 
and scuffing the great tops threshed 
and mopped them in space, 

Sometimes the tremendous winds 
thrust the trees forward like 2 
wave, the houghs intertwine, and 
some do not tear back with the re- 
bounding tree; they stay locked, split 
and tangled, and are ready for action, 
hike a set catapult tnggered by the 
next violent blow. 

‘That was how the swinger fell 
that afternoon Amid the din, the 
two men hoth heard the roaring ex- 
ploaion above them, the crashing 
cackle of boughs and saplings in the 
path of the descending juggernaut. 
‘They ran different ways The great 
trunk drummed on the ground, qumv- 
ening like a blade, and fell It struck 
Brady, sent him stumbhng and fell 
across bis back, pinning lum fast He 
squirmed, groaning 

Sonny Hohapata ran up to him, 
stood three feet away He stared at 


Mr Blank was yery in 
terested im rejuvenation and 
took 2 sovrse of monkey 
gland treatment He mar 
nied some years later and 
m due course his wife was 
confined. Excitedly Mr 


Blank went to the hospital 


to enquire how his wife 
was and what sex the child 
was The nurse frowned, 
“Your wife 1s well, Mr. 
Blank,” she said, "hut I 
don’t know what sex your 
child is—its climbing the 
chandelier" 





the strugglng man Brady turned his 
head: “Help mel” he gasped. “I 
can't move Do your stuff, Sonny.’ 

The Maori squatted on bis 
haunches, Brady looked into tis 
eyes, wondering. Tben he knew 
Sonny Hohapata hated lim, Hs 
head dropped on the ground. He 
dragged the hreath into his lungs 
He looked up again, and there was a 
cunning gleam im his eyes 

“You great lard-hag,” he jeexed. 
What have you been tellin’ them 
nohopers All about your great feats 
of strength What a yoke—and they 
fell for at.” 

“Shut your pruddy mouth,” Sonny 
Hohapata said 

*You great mug—you couldn't Tift 
a little fimger You're all bluff. If 
you're as good as you're cracked up 
to be you'd howst this log off me, 
No trouble" 

Suddenly, Sonny Hohapata moved. 
He leaned over He scooped his 
hands under one end of the ton- 
weight bough Brady jihed, kept 
bing him in triumph, sweating, 

The Maori braced himself, strained 
He lifted the log to the height of his 
waist Then he dropped it, smiling 
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LOWER FLOOR FLAN 


Planned for a block of land that 
rises steeply from the front to the reas 
this house reverses the usual order 
by having the fing room upstarrs 
for better views, cool breezes and 
privacy Because of the rise wn the 
ground the laundry door 1s on levet 
graund again. The visttor enters the 
house straight through a light airy 
hall from which an open stair takes 
him straight into the liemng room. 
This room opens onto two balcones, 
one for summer coolness, one for 
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winter warmth which also serves as 
_@ dining terrace, The kitchen is small 
but sujfictent The bedrooms are 
reasonably large and open to the 
north Bedroom UI has drect access 
to ihe outside, a convenience for a 
child’s room whose friends can weit 
hum whihout entermg the house The 
downstairs terrace makes a good wet 
weather play area. 
Construction is brick and overall 
size 131 squares 
Garage 1s located elsewhere 
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MIRAGE 


Mirages can be photograpbed. A 
camera 18 not as sensitive to colour 
as the eye, nor does it register as 
fully, therefore the pboto will not 
be as clear as the impression on the 
eye, A mirage 1s caused by a bend- 
ing of Lght rays, which come to 
the eye, not in a straight hne, but 
in an are, The bending 1s caused 
by a layer of hot and thinner air 
underlymg colder and beavier air. 
Apart from the desert, mirages are 
commonly scen on hlack-top bigh- 
ways and can be seen even over 
water. 


BEEN HERE BEFORE 


How many times have you felt, 
when visiimg a place for the first 
time that you have heen there 
before? There it nothmg super: 
natural m that, as many people 
beheve. ft is an illusion called 
paramnesia, How it happens is this. 
You arnve at a strange place and 
immediately have your attention dis: 
tracted. Upon glancing around again, 
you remember the scene you first 
glimpsed upon arrival, but which had 
not had time to register. Immediately 
you get the impression that you 
have been there before 
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HERMES. 


Perbaps no asteroid has baffled 
astronomers as much as Hermes, 
which was discovered in 12 photo- 
graphs of the night sky made at 
four observatomer in the latter part 
of October, 1987. Up to the present 
day countless attempts bave failed 
to rediscover and determine the 
orhit of this mimor and known 
planet. Tbus, while it bas never 
heen seen. by the human eye, it came 
within 475,000 miler of the earth, 
which is closer than any other 
planetary body on record. 


SOARING STOCK 

‘A rare 24 per cent. bond, issued 
in Holland in 1624 to raise funds for 
the repair of a dyke, 1s owned by 
the New York Stock Exchange. Be 
ing perpetual, the hond will not 
mature and is now worth £142 Aus- 
tahan, It has never massed an in- 
terest payment in the whole 329 
years it has existed. 


THE GOOD OIL 

A hospital im Mempbis unexpec- 
tedly received a 25,000 dollar gift 
from an aged oil man, He explained 
he owed it to the imstitution because 
he had heen a charity patient there 
sixty years before. 


MARCIA McEWAN 


NEW 
LIVES 
FOR 
OLD 


The days when a crippla 
wor daomad to spend the 
lifs an in- 






‘'T happened on a commuter’s train 

during the evening tush hour, No 
‘one, not even Jobn A, knew quite 
how. One moment he was jostling 
with other workers for a techold 
on the outside platform of the train, 
then he was falling, there wax the 
roar and flash of spinning wheels, 
pam and mericful blackout. 

For John A it was the end of 
living. “He was not killed hut he 
felt he might just as well have 
been What use in the world is a 
man in his midforties who has sud 
denly heen deprived of both leys, 
his nght arm and all but the thumb 
of hus left hand? Linotype operating, 
the only trade he understood, was no 
longer for him and he was too 
old to learn a new trade even if 





there were anybody willng to teach 
tim John applied for the invald 
pension and crept into the refuge 
of his little home with only one 
hope... that he might not have 
many moré years to exist. 

Today, harely two years after his 
accident John holds down a full- 
fime job ‘and devotes his week-ends 
to his garden and minor repairs 
ahout the house 

The nearmiracle was worked by 
a young Government department, 
the Ciythan Rehahilitation Branch 
of Commonwealth Social Services. 
The lusty offspring of the scheme 
for rehahihtating disabled service- 
men, Civihan Rehabilitation 1s six 
years old this year and during its 
short existence has brought new life 
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and hope to thousands, Its task is 
to fit the disabled for full-time 
occupations 

Rebabihtahon first heard of John 
A, through the Department of Socal 
Services, He was just a name on 
one of the many invalid pensions’ 
appheations referred to them John 
was asked to call at the New South 
Wales office 1 Sydney for an inter 
view and medical examination 


From the moment of his accept- 
ance Jobn ceased to be a name on 
paper and became a very human 
and personal prolem for the hughly- 
tmined staff who helped him to re- 
construct his hic He was fitted with 
artificial jegs and a hook for his 
right arm, Each day a special hus 
called at his home and transported 
tum to a day centre where physio. 
therapists taught kum to use his 
new limbs, walk, clunb stairs, get 
on and off pubhe transport, 


Gradually John hecame confident 
of Ins movements, With the aid of 
his hook and the stump of the left 
hhand he was able to clothe him- 
self and get anything he needed 
around tbe house instead of ex. 
perienctng the humiliation of heing 
cared for lke a haby 


But there was still a psychological 
problem. Unable to support his 
family, John felt he had let them 
down. His son, for whom he had 
planned University trainmg, would 
hhaye to get a job to augment Dad’s 
pension, Hus wife took over the 
home chores which had heen his 
responsibility hut, although she 
worked many hours much was left 
undone. The garden, John’s speaml 
pride, hecame a wilderness of weeds 


The occupation therapist who had 
taugbt him to manage with Ins hook 
and mutilated band undertook the 
extra task of designing special gar 
den and household tools for John. 
The result was that although he 
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was still on the pension eighteen 
months after Jus accadent, John 
worked cheerfully around lus home. 

One day the vocational training 
officer with whom he had had long 
talks and whom he looked upon as 
ius frend, telephoned John, how 
would you lke to yo back to work 
an a printery?™ 


A small job printer bad heen 
found who was willing to take John 
on for a three months trial as a 
copy reader, The tal was such a 
success that John now has a perman- 
ent job No longer a pensioner he 
1s the family bread wuner once 
more His plans for his boy's educa- 
tion will be fulfilled. Every day be 
travels to work by tram and of all 
the commuters he 13 the one least 
likely to mect with an accident, He 
knows what carelessness can do. 


John is only one of ten thousand 
cases which have already , been 
handled by the Ciyihan Rehabilta 
fion branch, Cases are drawn from 
the Department of Social Services’ 
files of invald pensioners, and sick- 
ness henefits and tuberculosis allow+ 
ance yecipients. All applications are 
automatically referred to Rehahilita- 
ton and 3f there is a cbance that a 
1ecipient—who must be 85 per cent. 
meapacitated before he can receive 
an allowance—can be put back mto 
full-tune employment, Rehab. takes 
the case 

Anything up to three years will 
be devoted to making one person 
fit physically, trammg imm for a 
new occupation if necessary and 
Plaang him m a job Pensions are 
paid during treatment and the treat- 
ment and apphances such as artificial 
limbs are paid for hy the depart. 
ment 

Tn sx years Rebabihtation treat. 
ment centres have been established 
in all States There is nothing of 
the atmosphere of a hospital or in 





Siitution about these centres. Many 
are gracious old homes set im lovely 
grounds and the very suxroundings, 
giving a sense of peace and well 
emg, play their part in recovery 


A typical xesidentual centre for 
women 18 a three storey brick bome 
on a treelined strect of a quiet 
suburb, Nineteen handicapped girls 
ive there mm the care of a lundly 
housekeeper Ther spacious bed- 
yooms, witb three and four beds 
at the most, have pastel coloured 
walls and bright covers and drapes, 
Each girl has her own readwg lamp 
and dressmg tbale Each floor has 
a comfoxtahle hying toom where 
they can read, kmt or mend, listen 
to the radio or just gosup in the 
evenings They make thar own beds 
and do their wasbmg in a laundry 
especially equipped to make things 
easier for the girl who wears iron 
braces on her legs or is slowly re- 
gaining the use of a withered arm 
Each day these women go to a 
nearby day centre for treatment and 
when they are able to return to 
the working world others are waiting 
to take their places 


All oentres have a standard equip 
ment for medical treatment; physio 
therapy sections fitted out with the 
most up*to-date apparatus, occupa- 
tional therapy workshops for any- 
thing from basket- weaving and 
pottery’making to metal-turning and 
carpentry Therapists work under 
the supervision of the Department's 
doctor. Centres also have a nursing 
sister in attendance and an educa- 
tron section for patients who are 
taking vocational training at the 
same time as thei physical treat- 
ment 

Already NSW has three centres, 
Melbourne has two, South Austraha 
also has two and Queensland and 
West Austraha have one each Mel 
ville, the W.A, centre, was an old 


Army cemp until rehabiheation of 
the butidings and grounds them: 
selves transformed it into a local 
showplace and an efliaent centre 
accomodatmg 48 patients. 

A, gioup of nayal trainmg husld- 
ings at Joris Bay, NSW, was con- 
yerted into a residential centre for 
men. Set on a wooded headland 
overlooking the sweeping semi circle 
of the Bay, the Gentre accomodates 
51 as 

Harry N. was seat down to Jervis 
Bay for readjustment to life alter 
hus discharge from a sanatonum— 
an arrested TB case. 

Rehabilitation took over where the 
hospital fimsbed. Immediately after 
his d@ucharge Harry wis packed olf 
to Jervis Bay TDhmng his Jasure 
hours he could swim, go on one of 
the many outings organised by the 
patients themselves, or do his bit 
with the Centre cricket team 

Physical culture sessions and occur 
pational therapy built up Hary’s 
health and resistance to fangue so 
that each week he found lumself able 
to work longer until he could go 
througb a full day without tring. 
The best treatment of ail was bis 
association with the other patients 
who were far worse off than he. 


At Jers Bay he made his first 
veal contact mm six years with the 
world outade Being a small com- 
mumty the Bay gives the disabled 
men an opportumty to mx with the 
friendly and helpful residents. Re- 
habihtees are often invited to social 
funchons and in turn organise enter 
tamments for the local people. 
gives them confidence for thex re- 
turn to competative Ife. 

Three months after the beginning 
of hus teetment, Harry No was not 
only in a physical condition to un- 
dertake ght work, but he was 
eager to have another go at life, His 
old umon solved the employment 
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problem. On having Harry's case 
brought to their notice they agiced 
to take bim for on-thejob traning 
as a winch driver. 

Although the majority of cases re- 
quite physical rehabrhtation, there 1s 
sometimes a paticnt who requires 
tore psychological treatment. Young 
Mavis R.'s own doctor drew her 
problem to the attention of the De- 
partment. She had suffered al! her 
nineteen years with a beart ailment 
which surgery finally rectulied But 
Mavis bad always been treated as 
an invalid Even after her success- 
ful operatron she continued to think 
of herself as sucb and her parents 
encouraged the notion 

She was, said a social worker, un- 
able to do the most simple things 
for herself, and her personality was 
completely undeveloped. Sbe was in 
such a bad way that she did not 
even take the pride m her appear- 
ance usual for girls of that age. 


Attendence at a day centre took 
Mavis away from the hampering In- 
fluence of her parents. For a few 
months she was given occupetional 
therapy, Jearnmg to basket weave and 
dressmake. Soon she found she was 
as capable as the other women and 
as her confidence increased her 
stunted personality began to unfold 
She began to dy herself, usc make: 
up and take an interest in fashions 
end hair styles, Rebabilitation also 
arranged for her to complete her 
neglected education. 

Today Mavis, who looked forward 
to a lifetime of invahdism, 1s just 
any one of the smart, young business 
girls off to the office each morning. 
What 1s more, she Is engaged. 

‘The medical and vocational phases 
of Rehabihtation are closely lhuked 
The medical staff of the Centres see 
that a rebabilitce is as fit as his 
disabilities allow, assess physical and 
mental capabilities and hand thew 
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findings over to the vocational oificers 
who then, if necessary, arrange for 
training in smtable trades or pro- 
fessions Where academic training is 
required it 15 arranged with the 
co operation of the Department of 
Education, The work of Rehabilita- 
tion 1s not complete unol a dis- 
abled person has been placed in 
fulltime employment. 


Employment for the physically dis- 
abled 1s no longer limited to dnving 
a hit, Since 1948 almost six thou- 
sand handicapped people bave been 
put back mto industry m occupa- 
tions ranging from accountancy, 
bookbinding, cahinet-making, radiog- 
raphy and factory work, to secre- 
tanal work and over-the-counter 
selling. 

Employers who have accepted the 
disabled have found they can com- 
pete satisfactorily with the ble 
worker. Alo the physically hendi- 
capped who finally get jobs will 
work hard to keep them. Business 
concern with two or three years’ 
experience of disabled employees re- 
port that they are efficient and con- 
cientious and lesy given to absentee: 
ism or shifting from one job to 
another than the worker who has 
never known severe handicap, 


Rebabilitation figures show that of 
the cases handled dunng the past 
six years more than balf have been, 
placed in employment. O£ these 60 
per cent. would bave been perman- 
ent losses while the remainder have 
had the period they would have 
been without jobs and on sickness 
benefit reduced by as much as 40 
per cent. By becoming wage-carners 
and taxpayers, rebabilitees pay back 
the cost of treatment in one and o 
half years of employment. 

No statistics, however, can xeckon 
up the renewed happiness, confidence 
and self-respect of the disabled man 
or woman who has been given 0 
new life 


Pirates created hovoc ia Austrohon waters 0 coa- 
tury ogo, mony of them bemg escaped convicts, 


PIRATES 
STRUCK IN 
TASMANIA 


‘OR a quarter of a century from 

about 1830, Van Diemen’s Land 
suffered from a hazard of life that 
was inflicted in rare instances only 
on the pioneers of the maanland. 
‘The bazard was piracy. 

Two accounts are gwen of a 
minor piratical raid on Snake Island, 
a small arca close to Bruny Island, 
below Kinghorn Point in S:mpson’s 
Bay, D’Entreacasteaux Channel. 
Neither gives an exact date or the 
names of the pirates. Otber refer: 
ences suggest that the year was 1839. 


FRANCIS MURRAY 





According to one account, an old 
soldier named Cole had settled on 
the sland, bis son, aged 14, and 


his daughter, a fine “strapping 
wench” of 18, bemg the only other 
inhabitants. At J0 o'clock on a dark 
might, four convicts beached a whale- 
boat on the island, The boat had 
been piratically seed by them on 
their escape from Port Arthur. 


Snake Island has an area of about 
eight acres, and a house on it would 
not have been difficult to find in 
the dark, Cole and his daughter 
were sitting quietly by the fire and 
had no suspicion that four hard 
faces peered at them through the 
windows. 

First warming came when the door 
was burst open, and four convicts 
jumped into the kitchen The old 
man leaped to ins feet, only to find 
Tumself stamg ito the muzzle of 
a musket, the only weapon in pot 
session of the escapecs. The armed 
man and one other guarded Cole, 
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This notice appeared ot a 
cemetery during the last 
war “Owing to unemploy- 
ment diffrculties, grove dig- 
ging will be carried out by 
a skeleton stoff” 

o 8 8 


A man said the only 
reason his dwelling was not 
blown oway in a_ recent 
tomade wos because there 
was o heavy morfaage on 
it 
























































while the other two compelled the 
mrl and the son to lead the way to 
the atores. 

Cole saw a chance, though one 
that might well cost hrm and huis 
family hfe A table knife had 
dropped to the floor unnoticed when 
supper had been cleared, Waiting 
vntil the gunman’s eyes left his 
momentarily, he jumped in, knocked 
up the muzzle of the murket, scooped 
up the knife, and leaped at the 
armed convict. 


Cole drove the hlade home, 
severely wounding the man, but the 
second was rushing him. Cole did 
not have time to get the musket, 
he wrenched the knife free of the 
falling convict and drove it to the 
Iult im the hody Jurchmg at hum, 
‘This man was so severely wounded 
that he died within a few days 


Before Cole could claim the fallen 
gun, the other twa convicts rushed 
from the storeroom, alarmed by the 
noise of the Sight Cole swung the 
knife again in a vielous stah at the 
leading man, but the blade was 
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cheated of flesh, and the rush 
tumbled the old man to the floor. 
The pirates pounced on him, one 
getting his steelhard fingers in a 
deadly gap on Cole’s widpipe. 


Ym despa, the girl attacked with 
anything that came to her hand, 
hurling pots and pans inetfcctively 
at the strangle, hut the boy rushed 
for 1 more potent weapon Among 
his father's trophics of war was 2 
heavy Maon ¢cluh Meantime, Cole's 
‘imfe had heen hlocded again, 
though not on the man gripping his 
throat The hoy put all its strength 
hehind the swing of the cluh; he 
crashed it on the strangler’s head, 
and the man sagged hmply, 

With the odds thus evened, the 
pirates had had more than enough; 
they wanted only to escape, and Cole 
was to exhausted to do anything to 
stop them ‘They got away to the 
whale boat, the more active helping 
the badly wounded, and put to 
sea, but they were captured next 
morning, one cheated the gallows by 
dying of ims wounds. 

In the same category of piracy of 
relatively small oats were the 
pirates of the Leven, These were 
three escapees from Port Arthur who 
made their way in a small, stolen 
hoat to Leven Heads (Ulverstone), 
where they were joined by Billy 
Rowe, a convict working as an 
assigned servant and datly expecting 
his ticket of leave 

After doing more robberies, along 
the coast, the pirates seized the 
pilot boat at George Town, crossed 
Bass Strat, and Janded at Point 
Nepean. They reached Melbourne, 
where two secured mmmediate berths 
to work thar passage to England. 
Rowe and the other were caught 
and condemned to death for piracy; 
the sentence was commuted to the 
living death of Norfolk Island 


In 1853, Dalton and Kelly, notor- 








‘ous hushrangers, priated a whale-boat 
on thc River Forth, hut they hest- 
tated to make the crossing At Ulver 
stone, they attempted to sce the 
schooner, “Jane and Ehvabeth", but 
‘a well armed party of local residents 
had taken refuge am it and had 
seed the outlaws’ whale boat, 

A, bargain was struck for the re 
turn of the whale-hoat, and Dalton 
and Kelly reached Melbourne. Dalton 









foolishly ted to cash some Van 
Diemen's Land notes He was 
arsested, as was Kelly later, hoth 


dicd at the end of ropes in Launces 
ton, on April 20, 1853 

More dramate, but still in the 
eseape category, was the piracy of 
the ’Dove" at Wynyard, in 1842 
‘Ticket ofleave man, Bradley, and 
convict, O'Connor, holted from 
Stanley, determined on vengeance 
and hushranging They robhed and 
wounded in hold-ups on their way 
to Wynyard, and they missed a haul 
of 2,000 sovereigns when a mailman, 
kuown as Paddy the Tinker, sus- 
picious of their guns, holted before 
they were withm shooting range 

They were danking im Wynyard 
when pohce arnved looking for 
them ‘They raced to the ‘Dove’, a 
wmall schooner ready to put to sea 
with a load of tumbher for Port 
Alberton, Gippsland Bradley heid 
the master under his gun, while 
Connor kept the pehce hack until 
the boat sailed Under threat of 
death, the master landed them near 
Port Alberton 

They were free in a free land, 
but O'Connor murdered a plough 
man im order to steal his horses A 
young man on a blood horse heat 
the draught horses to Melhourne, 
and pohce were wating for the 
murderers at Caulfield Bradley sur- 
rendered without fing a shot, but 
O'Connor holied, armed with a 
single harrelled gun A trooper ran 
ium down, he nsked hfe to draw 





O'Connor's fire, then he closed In 
and felled hum with the flat of his 
sword. They were hanged m Mel 
hourne for the Gippsland murder. 


Tn an aarher era, female convscts 
on the "Jane Shore’ corrupted the 
allegiance of the sailors and soldiers 
who joined the convicts m mutiny. 
A pistol hall silenced the opposition 
of the captam, and the stip sailed 
for South Amexcan waters, 1t dis 
appeared from official records, being 
disguised hy the black flag showing 
the cross hones and skull of piracy 


Macquane Harbour figures in two 
noted piracies Ou a voyage there on 
the ‘Cyprns", convict Swallow led 
a mubny, sewing the ship They 
reached the Fnendly Islands, Japan, 
aud Ching, in Canton they posed as 
shipwrecked saitors and were given 
free passuge to England, A fellow- 
convict, Popjoy, recognised some of 
the mutincers m England and in- 
formed Of three captured, two were 
hauged m England, while Swallow 
was returned to Port Arthur, where 
he died 

When Macquane Harhour was 
bemg abandoned as a penal settle- 
ment carly in 1834, 10 convicts, four 
soldicr guards, David Hoy, a slup 
wight, and Pilot Taw, master of 
the 120 ton ‘Frederich', comprised 
the rearguard They were ready to 
leave on January 11, the bmg heing 
then practically completed, Hoy had 
built it with convict labour 

A friendly atmosphere _ prevailed 
among the rearguard When had 
weather delayed the departure, Taw 
allowed the pnsoners ashore to wath 
ther clothing, while two of the 
soldiers went fishing, two remaming 
on hoard The convicts returned in 
good spits, and one of the guards 
was lured to the forecastle by there 
smging He was seed and disarmed, 
and the convicts took possession of 
the brig 
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Hoy, Taw, and the soldiers were 
put ashore with ample provisions, 
and the © Frederick” put out through 
Hell's Gate under the command of 
John Barker, an exmarine, elected as 
captain. John Fair was mate and 
several of the convicts had been 
sailors Possibly they tended to 
contmue as pirates along the South 
American coast, but, after a hazard- 
ous voyage, the brig was unseaworthy 
when they reached Valdavia. 


Barker (occasionally referred to as 
Baker) proved himself as good a 
pleader as a marmer He appealed to 
the Governor, putting forward the 
threadbare clam that he and his 
shipmates had been martyrs mm a 
cause and stating the true facts of 
the escape, 1t won a permission to 
settle in the Chilian province. Many 
of the escapees married, Barker, Ins 
wile, and children being occasional 
honoured guests of the Governer. 


HEM. "Blonde", under Commo 
dore Mason, called to take the 
putes, hut the Chihans drove back 
the armed hoat that put out for 
the shore. However, Mason returned 
again, knowing that a new Governor 
was not so fivourahle to the escapees. 
Barker and three others, realising 
that the game was nearly played out, 
had negotiated for sanctuary, offering 
to hud a hoat for the Governor, 
‘They did, but they escaped m it 
as soon as it was finished The Gov- 
erpor surrendered the others to 
Mason. 


‘At the trial m England, one of 
the pnsoners raised a legal point 
He claimed that, as the “Frederick” 
had not heen completely built, it 
was not a legal ship, hut merely 
timber, ropes, and nails, therefore, 
the crirne was theft, not piracy An 
appeal upheld the pomt, hut they 
were found guilty on the lesser count 
and despatched to Port Arthur to 
end their days Barker and his 
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three mates faded from record 


In addition to Dalton and Kelly, 
other notable, or notorious, Van 
Diemen’s Land bushrangers either 
perpetrated or attempted piracy at 
some stage mm them careers, Brady 
commenced Ins career of banditry, 
when, with five other convicts, he 
pirated a whale-boat at Macquarie 
Harbour, m June, 1924. 


Late in 1825, Brady perpetrated his 
outstanding ptmcy by sciting the 
‘Blue cyed Maid’, When he was 
forced to ahandon that boat, he 
pirated a sloop, hut bad weather 
thwarted bis attempt to escape from 
the colony to the islands of Bass 
Strait, where it was presumed, he 
would have thrown in his lot with 
the "Straitsmen”, a lawless, loosely 
connected band of sealers and near- 
pirates, mainly escaped convicts and 
deserters, who made the islands of 
the Strait ther home. 

Early in Its career, Mike Howe, 
also, attempted piracy, presumably im 
the hope of escape from the colony. 
In thé first pamphlet pnnted in 
‘Van Priemen’s Land, Howe was re- 
ferred to as “the last and the worst 
of the hushrangers’. There were 
many to follow his pattern, for he 
operated in the second decade of the 
century. One of hus first acts on 
taking to the hush was to rad New 
Norfolk, where, a month later, he 
tried to see the Geordy”. Carlisle, 
the owner, was lulled, and O'Birme, 
the captam, was wounded whtle de- 
fending the vessel Other settlers 
drove oif the would-be pirates. 


‘While most of those referred to, 
and dozens of other small-scale Tas- 
maman pirates ended Ife at the end 
of a rope, the old soldier, Cole, was 
rewarded for his part 1n the Snake 
Island epwode He was given a grant 
of the island, rent free dung his 
life and that of lus wife Mis Cole 
‘was still hyaing there as late as 1870 





CAESAR'S UNCLE 


influenced history 


Colus Morius influenced history by his 


teoching of his nephew, 


recognises him 


NE afternoon over 2000 years ago, 

a tall elderly Roman was sithog 
dwsconsolstely mm a house at Min. 
turnae, in the province of Latium, 
a large district of which Rome was 
the centre. But behind the misery 
the owner of the house detected de- 
fiance and hatred in the Roman’s 


eyes 

For days he had been wandering 
alone along the marshy coast of 
Latrum, those same Pontine Marshes 
associated thousands of years later 
with a certain human bullfrog 

The fugitive’s name was Caius 
Marius. 

As the afternoon hght began to 
mellow into evening Marius turned 
to the fisherman who had given him 
refuge, and sad, ‘I’m beaten, But 
the gods will not allow Caius Marius 
to he killed or captured Of that I 
am sure” 

The fisherman looked out of the 
door, and gave a sudden start Ap 
proaching the house was a soldier, 
with sword in hand clearly posed 
with a lethal intent 

The soldier entered, tke an 
executioner whose million was to be 
quick and sure But Carus Marius 
did not finch 

The shining blade was turned im 
the direction of the thick Roman 
neck, Rut it paused. Carus Marivs 
Pulled himself eiect, to the full 
stretch of his sxx feet of stature, 
and with blazing, ternble eycs, he 
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History ofso 
for nother 














SPENCER LEEMING 


hypnotised his would-he executioner 
*Man, darest thou murder Caius 
Manus?” he thundered, um a yoice 
that shook the shm form of the 
soldier like a straw m the wind, 





The soldicr (a Cimbri) shrank 
from his victim’s terrible gaze, threw 
down his eword, and rushed out of 
the bouse. 

Froud of their brave refugee, the 
inhabitants of Manturnae took com- 
passion on Marius, and placed him 
on board a ship for Afnca, where 
he landed in safety at Carthsge But 
not for long 

The Roman governor at Carthage 
had sent an officer with orders that. 
Marius must leave the country, 

Marius left the muned North 
Afnecan city and returned to Italy 
where, somewhat anexpectedly, he 
found himself acclaimed, and with 
hls co-patrlot Cinna he entered 
Rome in uiumph, as the people's 
hero. But the partricians or ariito- 
cxats frowned and glared 

‘Then followed one of the most 
sanguinary orgies ever known in the 
Eternal City The guards of Manus 
and Cinna gloated over the ti 
umphant return to Rome, and to 
celebrate the occasion they stabbed 
everyone who did not salute. The 
streets of Rome ran with hlood of 
the noblest Roman amstecracy, and 
of fools who just stared and failed 
to raise a hand, 

This was the climax—and very 
nearly the end of the career of Calus 
Marius, 2 man of remarkable qual- 
ity who deserves a special miche in 
the hall of fame. 

We was born in a wilage near 
Arpinum, Italy, in 155 BG, of 
obscure parents, His father was a 
small farmer, Arpinum could be 
doubly proud, because the great 
Cicero also was horn in that village, 

Rome at that time bad <con- 
quered the known world, and her 
Tegions were everywhere, governing 
and quelling at the pot of the 
sword. 

Beginning hfe as a ploughhoy, 
Manus war soon enamoured with the 
glamour of soldiering and at the 





age of 21 he was fighting in Spain 
under the invincible Roman pat- 
riclan and general Sciplo Africanus, 
whose good opinion he won, 1 
much so that Scipio promoted him 
to be an officer For 2 pleb to be 
come ths was a very xare thing 
an the Roman Empire, 

Though remaining a soldier at 
heart, and in fact, Marius began to 
cast covetous eyes on politics. He 
was shrewd and ambitious, and he 
saw many chinks in the Roman 
political atmour which might pro- 
vide him with his chance. 

When 38 he was elected tribune 
of the plebs—the people's party. 
That was the first rung on the 
ladder of political power, 

‘A year or two later he married 
Juha, a lady of patrician rank, sister 
of Caius Julrus Caeser, who was the 
father of the great dictator of Rome 
and the world. 


Hhs marriage raited Marius into 
the highest circles. Yet, being a 
man of plan and simple tastes, and 
a plich by hirth, be remained a 
great favourite with the people. 
They regarded him as one of them: 
selves. 

Immediately following bis mar- 
riage he was clected practor. But 
Manus did not reman long a 
pohtican, The far-flung Roman Em- 
pire was seething with trouble which 
the sword could suppress, Marius was 
a soldier first, and a diplomat 
second. 

First, he was dispatched to Spain 
to check marauding raids of a num: 
ber of wild trthes 

Then Marius turned to turbulent 
Africa where, under Quintus 
Metellus, he made war on one of 
his fellow countrymen, Jugurtha by 
name, who had become a despot 
and a trattor to Rome, Again Marius 
tnumphed, captured Jugurtha, and 
escorted fim to Rome, where the 
traitor was thrown into a dungeon 
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and allowed to sarve to death 

By chs ume Marius was recog: 
otsed as the ablest Roman general 
of the day. Whatever he undertook 
he cid thoroughly and well. When 
a httle over 50, he was elected 
consil, and was given a large prov 
Ince, that of Numidia, to govern, 

But further and more formidable 
hattles lay immediately ahead. Rome 
was being chreatencd from the 
north of the Alps hy the Cimbhrians 
and Teutons (both Celtic trikes in 
Germany) 

Again Consul and General Caius 
Marms was calied in aid. The 
seasoued old warrior who had begun 
life as a ploughhoy mustered a well- 
disciplined army out of unpromang 
matenal and a demoralised soldiery, 
and he mflicted two decisive defeats 
on the threatening hordes 

Marius was hailed as the saviour 
of his country and empire, and was 
honoured with unprecedented splen- 
dour. 

In his house in Rome Marius talked 
to his wife Julia, of his campaigns and 
triumphs, and his future hopes. 

Juba interposed 

You are getting old, Marius, Dis- 
pense with the sword and settle 
down, my dear. Besides, there is 
young Marius to think about.” 

‘A young Roman stood hy, looking 
at the rugged wartior with worship 
in his eyes He was only an adopted 
son They had no children of thelr 
own. 

A few moments later, another 
young Roman came wallong  to- 
wards the patio, past the olive grove 
and cypresses 

‘Ha, Julius,” the old warnor said. 
"Well met” 

Marius looked at his nephew, and 
went on: “I was a ploughboy ‘once. 
Now I am a consul and a general 
Be ambitious Julus. You have lt 
in you. You are a patrician But 
always rememher that it is the 
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people that count. Remember that” 

Juhu: looked straight into his 
uncle's eyes, and pulled himself 
erect Mayhe it was at that moment 
that he made up his masave mind 
on what tus future was to be. 
History told the rest of his story. 

Caius Marius, senior, flung the 
long drapery of his purple toga over 
his shoulder, and went out, to trans 
act certain husiness and receive 
further acclamations. 

But his further hours of glory 
were not many. As happens so often 
in the history of great men, the 
green cye of the yellow god was 
Piercing very brightly with hate and 
envy in Marfuss direction. 

An amhinous Roman named Mith- 
ridates had made humscli master of 
the Roman province of Asia, and 
had ordered all the Roman and 
Italian citzens in Asta to be 
massacred. 

To the intense annoyance of 
Marius, the Senate appointed bis 
old mival and enemy Sulla to eom- 
mand the army which was to liquid 
ate Mithradates, 

Caius Marius went to the Roman 
Forum and addressed the people of 
Rome. Without a dissentient they 
voted him to be commander in the 
campaign against the Asiatic. 


But Roman Law was the law of 
the Senate, and Caius Marius found 
fumself a commander hy popular 
vote, but without an army. That 
had already gone marching off to- 
wards Greece and into Asia, under 
Sulla’s_ leadership. 

Sulla’s campaign was successful. 
When it was over, he heard about 
the usurper of his command hy 
popular vote. So he marched on 
Rome with his army, to dispose of 
his rival... . 

And that was where we came in. 
Marius had no alternative but to 
become a fugitive. 

‘Tims Roman adventurer, man of 


great ambinons, and brave as 4 
on, though sometimes treacherous, 
had been regarded as another 
Romulus (the founder of Rome). 

In two ways he was the architect 
of things to come. 

Caius Marius was the first man in 
history to exchange a citizen milita 
—a spare time army—for professional 
soldtery. He founded a standing army 
the memhers of which had no trade 
but war. 

Beng a man of the people by 
birth, he used street riots and moh 
violence to supplement his work, but 
always by suhtle means, 

His work in founding a standing 
arimy paved the way for subsequent 
military imperialism and the con 
sokdation for centunes of the Roman 
Empire. The idea stuck, with re 
sults that we all know 

Cuus Marius did something else 
which, as it turned out, had a hear 
ing on the future of mankind, He 
set a pattern for his young nephew, 


the man who was to rule the globe, 
Brita included, and set the seal 
‘on law, otder, and progress, 
Manus was 70 years of age when 
he died of pleunsy. His nephew had 
learnt much from him, not only 
as a soldier, hut as a polifician, 
tactician, and ruthless dictator, As 
he seat in the patio listening to 
and studying his ayuncular hero, 
Julius took it all in, and later im: 
proved upon the old man’s theories 
and methods Beng a patrician hy 
hurth, Julius Gaesar had advantages 
over his aunt’s plebeian husband of 
which he was to make full use 

Julus Caesar always thought of 
the people, even in his most tri 
umphant moments, At heart he was 
a popular party man, even though 
dictatorship became an unavoidable 
necessity. Those inchnations, without 
doubt, he denved from his uncle, 
aus Marius, who must be re 
corded as one of the preat pioneers 
‘of democracy. 
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Indoor or outdoor, 
it's the same to her, 






“Let's get this over; 
1 wont to swim.” 
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PRIORITY FOR JUSTICE 


Nothing could come between Som Boardmen ond his yengeance — 
nothing but @ little thing eelicd murder! 





HE walked past the clevators to 
the stars because he was going 
only three fights up, and he found 
at the last minute that he wanted 
to postpone hus arrival as long as 
possihle On the third floor, in front 
of the frosted glass that bore the 
gold leaf name of Juhan Kunmel, 
Attomey atLaw, he stopped ta hght 
a cigarette. He pulled smoke deep 
into Ins lings, telling himself that 
everything would be all night, that 
everything would work out in the 
end, Then he opened the door and 
stepped made 
A hlonde receptionist looked at 
him with cool blue eyes in harle- 
quin frames, Glamour under glass, 
he thought, moving over to her desk 
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FLETCHER FLORA 


Keeping something fresh for after 
hours, 

*I'm Sam Boardman,” he aad, ’I 
have an appointment with Mr 
Kimmel." 

"Oh, yes.” She brought the words 
up from the wann, moist depths of 
her throat. "Mr Kimmel’s expecting 
you. You're to go right in.” 

She got up to open Kimmel’s 
private door for him, and he re- 
marked an an impersonal sort of 
way the esthetic waste of keeping 
her hehind a desk Passing her, he 
caught the elusive scent of her per- 
fume and found it vaguely disturb- 
any 





lere’s Mr Boardman, Mr. Kim- 
mel,” she sad 


As the door closed softly behind 
tum, he looked across the room 
at the man who was rising from 
hehind his desk to meet him The 
inspection was slightly disappointing 
He didnt know what he had ex- 
pected of Kimmel, hut xt was some- 
thing more than ts grey, spidery 
man with a tun, bloodless face 
wearing wearmess lke a mask. As 
Kunmel came closer, Boardman saw 
that the skin of the face was dry 
as parchment, covered with a com- 
plex network of tmy creases So, he 
thought, this 1s Juhan Kimmel. The 
great Juhan Kimmel. The hest trial 
lawyer since Darrow, without Dar 
row’s handicap of ethics He con 
sidered it interestmg that Kiramel’s 
voice was the oral expression of lus 
face, like the dry rustling of old 
paper 

"How are you, Mr, Boardman? Do 
you know Mr, Weller?” 

Boardman said he didn’t, which 
wasn’t quite true. Everyone knew 
Carman Weller hy reputation, just 
as everyone knew Kimmel Just as 
everyone knew Chester Dallas, who 
employed them both, who even now, 
im the Isloation of the city prison, 
was the directive force hehind their 
actions Tall and fair and cold as 
stone, that was Carman Weller. A 
Killer by trade and taste He looked 
at Boardman and nodded. His eyes 
were sleepy 

Boardman felt foam rubber giving 
gently beneath him He bung his 
hat on one knee and watched Kim- 
me! resume his char helund the 
desk. The grey itile lawyer leaned 
hack, his kids shpping as xf from 
their own weight over his tired eyes 

"On the telephone, you sad you 
have something to communicate 
which is of importance to the wel- 
fare of my chent.” 

"Yes. To Chester Dallas, that Is” 

“We appreciate your interest, of 
course However, Mr, Dalias’s welfare 


1s pretty well under control ” 
’He's in jai]. Indicted for murder.” 
The heavy lids and the thin 


shoulders Iifted in unison, as if 
Kunmel were shrugging himself 
awake. 


The District Attorney has over- 
extended himself That's what aim- 
tation docs to you, He had nothing 
hut the thinnest kind of crcum- 
stantial evidence, He'll never get a 
conviction on that Jand of stuff” 
Kimmel permitted whisper of acnd 
laughter to sfir past his ips “Right 
now, he’s wishing that indictment 
had never been returned,” 

Boardman hifted his gaze, stadng 
carefully beyond the lawyer to a 
Gaugam pint on the wall. The 
vivid splash of colour seemed 
strangely incongruous as hackground 
for the man at the desk He won- 
dered if it represented the vicarious 
release of the lawyer's soul, the 
framed symbol of freedom to a man 
chained to a success long gone tired 
and sour 

"YE he had new evidence, it might 
change the prospect,” Boardman said 

»That would depend on the nature 
of the evidence ” 

Boardman kept his cyes on the 
Gauguin, but now he looked through 
it into the drah second storey hall 
of the house where he had a room, 


just as he had looked into the 
hall through the crack of Ins door 
the mornmg Arctue Harper was- 


killed, 


RCHIE and Boardman had been 
friends for a long ume It was a 
friendship that went hack to summer 
days and fishing poles and the 
bright dreams of kids Most of the 
dreams had passed, but not the 
friendship, It had survived depres- 
sion and war and ali lean years, 
‘There had heen a time, after an 
accident, when Boardman had spent 
weeks in a hospital. It was a time 
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when be could not afford ut, and 
‘Archie had paid the fraght, Hed 
paid x gladly, at great sacrifice, as 
the privilege of 2 friend, Now 
Archie was dead, but the fnendship 
was not, Neither the friendsmp nor 
the obligations and privileges that 
were Boardman's alone, 

Archie had died a coincidence, 
minus even the small final dignity 
of mtent. He'd stepped out of the 
bathroom at the end of the hall 
just as the man they had known 
im the house as Sunth had stepped 
into the hall from has room. It was 
unfortunate that Archie was in the 
line of fire The spray of lead that 
cut down Smith had cut Archie, 
too. It was regrettahle, of course, hut 
unavoidahle. 

They'd learned, after the police 
came, that Smaths real name was 
Chapman That Chet Dallas had heen 
lookang for him to clear up an 
stem of unfinished husiness. But only 
Boardman, who had heen Archie's 
friend, had seen the shadowy figures 
emerge from the cul de-sac beyond 
the head of the stairs. Only Board- 
man remembered the twisted face of 
Chet Dallas ahove spurting flame. 
It must have been some business, 
to make Dallas finish st personally 
Some deep important satisfaction to 
a man’s sense of pride 

In his chatr, Boardman shifted his 
weight, blurnng the vision "I was 
thinking of an eyewitness" he said, 

For a moment mo one moved. 
The tropical splash on the wali, 
seemed to gather bght, pulsing with 
Indden, couchant life The bright 
colours hurt Boardman’s eyes, and 
he looked away. 

"If the District Attorney were 
keeping a witness under wraps, I'd 
know about st,” Kimmel said. 
Sure.” Boardman felt 2 wrencb- 
mg tug of impatience, suddenly 
anxious to have it in the open, "I 
didn’t say the Distnet Attorney had 
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bim under wraps 1 didn t say anyone 
had him.” 

The flat voice of Carman Weller 
took it up. "You sound like a guy 
with something to sell Maybe you'd 
better talk straight.” 

"Okay. I live im the house where 
Chapman and Harper were Killed. 1 
had started to go into the bath- 
room that mormng I got as far as 
a crack in the door. It was far 
enough to see what happened.” 

“That doesn't mean anything, un 
Jess you saw who made it happen” 

"I saw that, too. Partly.” 

"Partly? That's an interesting word 
Real interesting” 

"{ saw the face of Chet Dallas. 
There were two other men. I don’t 
kuow who they were. 1 didn’t get 
‘a good look at them. 

There was a tangible easing of 
tension in Weller's attitude. A vast 
and gradual relaxation. ' That's too 
too had,” he said 

Kimmel selected a cigar from 
humidor and went through the pre 
Gse business of chpping and light 
img 1t, The thick, aromatic smoke 
of rich tobacco drifted lazily from 
his thin lips. 

"The police must have talked to 
you. They talked to everyone in the 
house. Why didn't you tell them 
what you saw?” 

"Maybe I figured it 
healthy.” 

"Nonsense They'd have given you 
protection, * 

"For the rest of my life?” 

Kammel’s eyes flicked up, follow- 
ing the drift of smoke "That's a 
pot But you're not making sense. 
Commg here Tike this, I mean, A 
frightened man keeps quiet, Why 
puc the finger on yourself” 

Boardman shrugged. "1 was just 
suggesting a possibility Actually, I 
don’t frighten so easily. The truth 
15, the police don’t have anything 
to offer hut a merit hadge for good 








wasn't 


citizenship Do you get what I mean?” 

‘Weller’s hard laugh cut across the 
exchange. "Like 1 said, something to 
sell A smart operator shooting 
angles.” 

Hammel made a soft gesture for 
control, "No call for personalities, 
Carman Mr Boardman has appar 
ently come here with a proposition 
J think it’s only far to hear his 
terms.” 

"They're simple!’ Boardman said 
hluntly, "A small spot somewhere 
im the orgamisation for stesdy in- 
come. A bonus in cash, Say ten 

a” 

In return for silence? Nor un 

reasonable Payable when?’ 





‘After the acquittal,” rephed Sam 

‘You realise that Mr. Dallas 1s 

the arhiter in these matters?” 
“Sure. 1 thmk he'll know a good 





A hleak Ilttle smile crawled across 
Kimmel’s ps “I think xo, too,” he 
said. "in the meantime, hetwcen now 
and the acquittal, suppose you con- 
sider yourself our guest. Just to pro- 
tect you from further molestation hy 
the police, let’s say.” 

Carman Weller stood, 
Tike a lean cat His pale eyes, 
measuring Boardman, seemed to 
speculate on future pleasure, pres 
ently denied. 

"Where do we keep the guy?” 


stretching: 
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“I thnk Mi Boardman might 
enjoy the lodge. It’s comfortable 
there, even this fime of year it 
would be wise, I feel, Carman, af 
you were to Tun him up tomght. 
‘You will remain to keep him com- 
pany, of course,” 

"Kate’s at the lodge She went up 
when Chet was hauled in” 

"So she is. Well, so much the 
hetter. A woman as heautiful as 
Kate is always a pleasant com- 
anion” 

Boardman got his feet under bim 
and elevated kus big body There 
wus a bard band around hus beart, 
a clot somewhere in hus respiratory 
system past which the ar moved 
witb pam and difficulty. Beneath 
the euphuisms, be recognised the 
reality of bis imprisonment But that 
was as be expected. The beginmmng 
was hus, and mayhe the encing would 
be his, and in the meanume he'd 
go along to sce 

"T have no toilet articles,” he said 
"No change of clothing” 

Kimmel dismissed the deficiency 
with a gesture "You'll find the 
lodge well supped. Anything lack- 
ang can be sent up to you” 

Broadman gnmned and sud dryly, 
’'Thanks, ‘Thanks very much” 

He accepted the Inwyer’s dry hand 
and crossed the outer office ahead of 
Weller. The blonde receptionist 
watched them idly through harlequin 
frames Outside on the sidewalk, 
Boardman looked at his watch and 
saw it was after five o'clock The 
winter's day was already fading In 
carly dusk, and here and there along 
the street the lights were coming up 

Weller indicated a green Road 
master at the kerb, and Boardman 
crawled in He lay back with his 
head against the upholstery, closing 
has eyes, lulled by the drone of 
the powerful engine, his tired body 
seduced by the uid motion of the 
big chassis. Occasionally he opened 
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his eyes hmefly to catch the kaleido- 
scopic flash of lights beyond the 
window, After a while be opencd 
them to darkness and realised that 
they had left the ety hehind them. 

He ted to keep his mmd blank, 
to let sleep creep into vacancy, but 
he kept secing the end of Archie 
Harper in that dreary hall Archie 
turning from the bathroom door with 
an expression of almost ludicrous 
surprise on his good, round face 
when the first shots crashed The 
agony and bewilderment when the 
wild ones took tim. The slow col- 
lapse, his body folding away from 
the door and down, bis fingers 
clutching his hloody middle. An 
accident A guy who just happened 
to be around. You couldn’t cyen 
count him in the official killing 
score. 


(E murder, Boardman felt, had 

Jad upon him a dual obhgation. 
Not pust vengeance for Archie Ven- 
geance also, even primanly, for him- 
self Vengeance for the savage viola 
ton of the integral elements of bus 
own personality. His conception had. 
hecome a little warped. Perhaps a 
little mad. 

Behind Boardman's lowered lids, 
the famihar red fire seared across 
his cycbatls and shackled rage tore 
at his chest. He lay back quictly 
veside Weller, waiting for the fires 
to bank 

‘After a long time, he slept Whetr 
he awoke, the clock om the dash 
was almost two hours past midnight 
A moon bad nsen, lighting the hnes 
of ancient formations and the black, 
naked gesturing of acruh oaks. They 
were driving througb the Incredrbly 
ancient remains of Paleozoic orogeny 
that had lifted ragged peaks over 
four million years ago 

Now, the peaks were tired, re- 
cumbent hills, old even by the 
measure of geologic time, Old, Board- 


ian thought, even hy the measure 
of evil, which is, after all, a buman 
concept and an infant on earth. 
He closed bis eyes again and did 
not open them until the Road: 
master turned suddenly, made a 
sharp, rough chmb in second gear, 
and came to an abrupt halt 

‘The lodge was long and low, oon- 
structed of hewn logs, clinging to 
the side of the tll lke an in 
digenous growth, They went up 
across 3 porch that stretched the 
entire front of the structure and 
from which the screens had been 
removed for the winter. Weller’s 
Imuckles made little impression on 
the thick oak door, and he ham- 
mered with the butt of his auto- 
matic until they heard the rattle 
of the lock witbin. Phe door swung 
open to reveal a short, blocky wornan 
im a blue wool robe Her grey hair 
was twisted Gghtly m curlers Wesi- 
ness faded from her eyes as she 
recognised Weller’s bYonde face. 

Oh,” she said, "it’s you.” 

Weller laughed, moving in 
"Yhanks for the welcome, Annie. 
You've got guests Couple of men 
to liven things up. Where's Kate?” 

"In bed Where else would she 
be this Gime of mght?” 

"It’s two-thirty. Is that late for 
Kate?’ 

"In these hills, it's late I suppose 
you'll want a dnnk If you do, 
everything’s In the kitchen.” 

“Thanks, honey” Weller turned to 
Boardman, his pale eyes blank. 
“How about your” And Boardman 
was aware with 2 small twist of 
astonishment that they had ridden 
together almost all night without 
exchanging a word. 

"No," he sud "No, thanks, Vd 
Tike to get to bed.’ 

Weller turned away, "Annie'll show 
you where” 

‘The room was large and warm, 
and the bed was soit, Boardman 


found clean pyjamas in the closet 
and, trying them on, discovered that 
they were a near fit. Skipping the 
minor route preliminary to re 
tiring, be shpped hetween blankets 
and felt the luxurious mattress 
adjust itself to the contours of his 
body, His nap in the Roadmaster 
bad done httle to allay the exhaus- 
fion that had heen eating into hus 
bones for days, and his mind, re 
Jaxing, drifted free into darkness 
almost mmmediately. 

He awoke Jate the next morning, 
snapping abruptly out of sleep to 
consciousness of his environment. Ex: 
ploring, he found that one of the 
three doors in Ins room opened 
into a private bath. In the medicine 
cahinet, be found the necessary 
articles for a toilet, imcluding a 
toothhrusb still in 1ts cellophane 
wrap. He showered and shaved and 
used the brush, wondering how much 
Chet Dallas sunk m the power plant 
and the pumps that were what made 
the place fick, 

Jn the living room, Carman Weller 
was on his neck m an easy chair 
beside a fireplace of natural stone. 
He glanced hnefly at Boardman and 
returned without speaking to a 
moody scrutiny of bis polished shoes 
Against the wall heside the fire- 
place was a buge radio-phonograph 
combination, A woman was leaning 
against the cabinet, staring down 
upon a spinning platter that sent 
the sultry tempo of a rumba pulsing. 
through the room. 

She was weaxing a ted cashmere 
sweater tucked into black fiannel 
slacks. Red sandals were on ber feet. 
Her toenails were painted the same 
colour as the sandals. Her bair was 
black, pulled back into a knot on 
er neck, and it indicated in itt 
highhghts a fathful brushing ritual. 
The woman glanced at Boardman 
and shifted the glance to Weller, 
waiting for an introduction, When 
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at didn’t come, she said, “itm Kate 


Adrian There's breakfast in the 
katchen.” 
Boardman nodded. “I'm Board 


man, Sam Boardman Thanks.” 

He moyed into the Kitchen and 
found the woman called Annie. Not 
effusive, but cordial enoveh, she 
supphed him with coifec, eyes and 
bacon He was hungry and ate 
heartily, ingermg over the coffee and 
a couple of cigarettes, He noticed 
after a while that there was @ glass- 
enclosed porch beyond the kitchen. 
Grushing the fire of his second 
cigarette in his saucer, he got up 
and went out. 

The porch was a kind of supply 
room for hunting and fishing equip- 
ment. A variety of fly rods. Lures 
galore and all kinds of tackle. On 
racks on one wall was a selection 
of guns, Boardman went over and 
Isfted one down. Automatic shotgun, 
12-gauge and a beauty, perfectly 
balanced. He ran a hand along the 
shiming stock and lifted it to his 
shoulder, sighting through the glass. 

“Figuring to do some hunting?” 

Kate Adrian closed the kitchen 
door behind her, leaning aganst it. 
Her breast rose against the red 
cashmere, and Broadman gave her 
points for beauty, even in the 
washed, brutal licht of the porch. 
He forced a grin on to his lips 
and replaced the shotgun. 

"No Just itchy fingers." 

"You ‘like guns?” 

“I used to like them “* 

"If you want to try it sometime, 
there are shells in the drawer of the 
chest there” 

“Thanks. Maybe later.” 

She dug a cigarette out of her 
slacks, and he stepped forward to 
strike a light. The smell of her 
was blotted by tobacco smoke, and 
he counted it a Joss. 

“So you're the guy who just 
walked in and put the boys on a 
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spot," sbe said. “You're got either a 
suxplis of guts or a deficiency of 
brains, Which?" 

He shrugged. “Make a choice." 

She breathed smoke and let 1 
drift out. “When I heard it from 
Garman, I went for stupid. Now 
T'm not sure." 

“I've got a marketable item. What's 
wrong with selling it?" 

“Sure. What's wrong?” 


HE went. past him to the glass and 
stood staring out. Behind her 
he admired the way her waist 
pinched in, her hips swelling just co 
“You lived in the house where it 
happened?" 

“That's night" 

“You know 
Killed?” 

‘We called him Smith His name 
was Chapman That's all 1 know." 

“I don't mean him The other 
one." 

He remained quiet for a time, 
fighting the familar reaction, mask 
ing the truth behind the careful 
he Until he saw her head turn 
slightly, warting to catch his answer. 

“We passed on the stairs. Some- 
times we‘ waited for each other on 
opposite sides of the bathroom door 
You know how it is in a house 
like that Just people” 

“You saw it happen? 
xaid I have a marketable item” 
fou must be a pretty cool cal- 
culator, Not getting noble. Not 
talking. Not caring if Chet pays." 

“Pays? Pays who, honey? Harper. 
He's the only one who has any 
pay coming, and he’s dead.” 

She was silent, red and black 
against cold crystal. Finally she 
Jaughed, and there was something 
in the laugh, something bitter on 
the tongue, that went beyond Archie 
Harper and beyond Boardman, Back 
through a lot of nice things that 
had happened. 


the guy who was 
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Nice logic,” ate said, “I've used 
variations of It myself.’ 

She swung abruptly, moving with 
a smooth sassonng of long legs to 
the end of the porch, where she 
stood looking out 2nd down the 
bul toward the front. 

“There's a stream down there," she 
said, “Maybe you remember crossing 
the bridge when you came in last 
mught. Its clear as a mirror and 
yuns very swiftly, In the winter it 
freezes only a little along the edges, 
it runs so swiftly. You ok into it, 
and the bottom comes right up to 
meet your eyes. You thnk it’s 
shallow, so you step in, and It's 
over your head. It's loaded with 
trout. You ever fished for trout?” 

"No." 

“The trout is a beautiful fish, 
At should not be killed to filla belly.” 

He wondered what was behind it. 
The poetry about a stream, The 
business of the trout and killing. A 
kind of loneliness, maybe? Regret 
Inding its face behind a proximate 
symbol? 

"I provuse never to kill a trout," 
he said lightly. 

She turned, staring at bim levelly 
across the porch, and for an instant 
there was an expression in her eyes 
he couldn't identify. He thought it 
mught be contempt. 

'm not proselyting,” she said, 
"Maybe I'm Just bored, A woman 
talks too much when she's bored.” 

+ He watched her walk back through 
the kitchen, After a moment, he 
followed her into the house. In the 
living room, he found her beside 
the console again. Weller, still on 
his neck beside the fireplace, flicked 
his pale eyes from her to Board- 
man, a gini of amusement gather- 
ing m ther shallow pupils. Board- 
man pretended not to notice. He 
chose a magazine and a chair and 
sat idly, turmng pages, feeling be 
tween him and the recumbent Weller 
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& line of tension that scemed to 
vibrate with the beating of their 
hearts. He wants to kill me, he 
thought, Even with Kate Adrian in 
the house, it’s the greatest pleasure 
be can think of, 

In the end, that atmosphere of 
tension, of events moving to a head, 
permeated the lodge and inituenced 
all activity. A kind of routne he- 
came almost reflexive, designed to 
Maintain a delicate status quo, 
Weller spent most of his time in 
the chair by the fireplace. Only his 
eyes were alert, behind siitted lids, 
He was a man fasung for an orgy, 
Kate Adrian was restless and took 
it out aa rumbas Once she asked 
Boardman to dance, and he did The 
experiment was too successtul for the 
end it might he expected to reach, 
so they didn't try it agai. In the 
city, the trial of Chester Dallas got 
under way. Twice a day, the radio 
was turned on for newscasts, 


From the beginning, the end of 
the trial was apparent. The District 
Attorney's desperate contrivance was 
tinder for a man like Kimmel. He 
sent it up in smoke, But they 
followed the formula, kept up the 
show, and after four days handed 
ie to the jury, The yury wanted 
to go home and handed it right 
back, giving it a few bours for 
appearance, Chet Dallas was free and 
Kammel had another one for the 
reeord. When the news came over, 
Boardman closed tus eyes and 
Pictured the lawyer at the verdict, 
triumph nullified by a grey wearl- 
ness that could mot respond at all. 

“There it 15," Kate Adrian said, 
“News, they call 1, 

Boardman opened his eyes to find 
Weller's on his face. They'll be up 
tonight,” the blonde killer said. 
“Chet and Kimmel, We'll clean 
things up and get back to town.” 
He consulted his wnst, “It's early, 
About ten, they ought to be here.” 
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Kate moved toward her bedroom. 
“Chet'l’ want to celehrate. We'll be 
up all night. I thmk I'll je down 
for a while.” 

Weller got on to his neck again, 
and Boardman sat still, thinking 
that he had been looking for an 
end, and here it was, After a while, 
he got up and went out to sce if 
the sbotgun shells were stil in the 
chest on the porch, 


IME crept Weller sat on his neck, 

slit-eyed, Kate Adnan stayed 
in her room. The woman Annie did 
things im the kitchen. Just before 
the advent of the hnief dusk, Board. 
man put on a coat and walked 
down to the stream, Weller made no 
motion to stop him, After all, where 
was there to go? 

Ut was hike Kate had described it, 
the stream Icy blue, even in the 
becmning dusk, and swift, wearing 
a horder of thin ice along its banks 
A nice spot, Boardman thought, to 
cast a fiy when the scrub oak was 
green on the hills, and leaves formed 
a vault above the water, He waiked 
downstream half a mile, perhaps, 
and turned back Jt was almost dark 
when be met Kate Adrian, 

She was standing on the bank, 
hands jammed into the pockets of 
her slacks, staring at the water, She 
was dressed as she had heen the 
mornmg of Boardman’s arrival, ¢x- 
cept for a pea jacket and heayy 
socks under the sandals. She looked 
as if she were waiting for some- 
one, and Boardman mentioned It 

"ET am,” she said. "For you," 


You could have 
lodge.” 

"I could bave, I didn’t, 1 wanted 
to ask you privately if you're an hig 
a fool as youxe acting.” 

He shruggrd. ‘Probably, You 
asked me something Kke that before.” 

Shadows of dusk were across her 
face. "Look. I don’t know why 1 
concern myself Maybe because you 
dance a smooth rumba, You think 
you've got a deal” 

"It looks bke it.” 

"See what I mean? Like a fool. 
Chet’s acquitted. He can’t be tried 
again, no matter how much talking 
you do, Its a httle matter called 
double jeopardy, Your goods were 
perishable, man, They've lost their 
value, You should have ¢ollected in 
advance.” 

He laughed "Maybe I'm a fool, 
but I'm not that big a one. Dallas 
was tricd for the murder of a gay 
named Chapman, There’s still the 
murder a guy named Harper. Re- 
member?” 

Turmmg to look again at the 
water, now hardly more than a sound 
in the darkness, she said, "So you've 
thought of tbat” 

"Yes" 

"So have L It’s 2 very important 
angle. It makes you a menace. It 
makes Chet vulnerable. He won't 
hke it” 

“Call it a calculated risk.” 

She stirred, beean walking up 
stream. "Okay. At least I tried,’ 

He increased his pace behind her, 
taking her roughly by a shoulder and 
spinning her back into his arma 
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Duriug the rumba, it bad heen loose 
Free and easy. Now 3s was diiferent 
Closed up and locked ught, 

After a while, she said, "Was that 
a way of saying thanks for trying?’ 

"It was a way of finding out what 
Tve mused Now I know. Mayhe 
you'd hetter go up ahead of me 
Vil he along” 

He let ber go, giving her tome 
Ten minutes Jater, in his room, he 
turned on a lamp beside his bed 
and lay down He Jay there for a 
Jong time perfectly still, trying not 
to think, trying to reduce hy im- 
mohility the hyperactnty of his 
heart, and when the woman Annie 
came to call him to dinner, be pre- 
tended that he was asleep and did 
not hear. 

‘Then he must have slept in realty, 
because his eyes were suddenly wide 
open, and he was aware that it 
was after ten o'clock He thought 
that be must have been awakened 
hy a sound, and afte: seconds he 
heard it again—a horn on the drive 
coming up the steep hill from the 
road. 


He got up quickly and went into 
the hathroom, splashing his face and 
the hack of his neck with cold water, 
When he went out of his room, he 
saw Weller and Kate Arian standing 
at the open front door like a wel- 
coming commuttee, Their hacks were 
turned. Neither saw him as he went 
on through the living room, through 
the dark kitchen, on to the porch 
at the rear, In darkness, he lifted 
down the 12gauge automatic and 
loaded it with shells from the chest, 
Then he went over to the kitchen 
door, cracked it open, and waited 
quietly. 

He could hear voices in the living 
room—Kate’s, Weller's, Kimmeis, and 
a fourth which had to helong to 
Dallas Pushing the door open, he 
moved inside and stood bende the 
kitchen tahle, The voices were more 
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distinct now. From Jus position, he 
could see a tahle supporting glasses 
and bottles, Weller moved into 
ght and hent above the table. 
Boardman continued to wait until 
drinks were mixed and distrihuted, 
then he raised the shotgun to the 
honzontal and walked into the hying 
room 

Xommet and Kate saw him first. 
Kimmel’s glass, on the way to his 
hips, stopped shaxply, and there was 
the barest sfir in the tred mask of 
bis face Kate was stone, ber glass 
held unmoving at the level of her 
hreast Weller stood apart, gust 
accessthle to the corner of Board- 
man’s eye. It was the fourth man, 
Dallas, who drew most of Board- 
man’s attention. The face, turned to 
him Slowly, was not contorted hy 
the wnthings of sadistre emotion, as 
at had been when Boardman saw 
18 last, It was quiet, immobile, bold 
an its projections, hard in its planes. 
‘The eyes were dark, almost hinck, a 
little ‘starthng under hair going 
white. He looked famihar with a 
glass in his hand. Maybe he had 
distinction. 

Boardman satd, "We haven’t been 
introduced. My name's Boardman 
was a friend of Archie Harper's.” 

Dallas Lifted his glass and tilted 
at "Oh, yes. You're the guy with 
a deal I've got that spot waitlag 
for you Also the bonus.” 

Boardman moved the shotgun, 
pulling the edge of the stock up 
tight under his armpit. "That's light 
conversation, I guess Neither you nor 
I heheve it ‘The only plan you've 
got for me is Carman Weller in a 
lonely spot” 

Dallas’: dark eyes wavered, drop- 
ping to the shotgun. He tilted his 
glass again, quickly, “If I had 
figured it that way, why all thls 
hocus-pocus? You could have  testi- 
fied and had it over with” 

"L could have,” Boardman paused, 
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choosing with care the words he 
bad been waiting to say. “IE I had, 
you'd have been convicted and 
executed, It didn’t seem right, letung 
someone else have the privilege of 
falling you. Like I sad, I was a 
frend of Archie Harper's, It seemed 
to me a friend ought to, have 
priomty * 

Movement registered in Ins eye's 
comer, and he swung the shotgun, 
the efferent impulse flashing his 
finger, The thunder of the detona- 
tion was trapped and beaten back 
upon them by the heavy walls, 
Weller, his chest shredded by the 
cluster, was dead going down, 

After the first spasm of shocked 
reacbon, no one else moved. Kate 
Adrian's hand was still ratsed to 
the level of her breast, but the 
glass was no longer in it. Crushed 
hy a reflex, at lay in fraements at 
her feet in a spreading wet spot, 
Blood sceped from her fingers and 


dripped 

You're too close to Dallas,” Board- 
man sad "I can't contol the 
scatter.” 


She shook her herd, hps moving 
soundlessly in her stl face, snd 
he said harslily, "Move awayl” 

Agam she shook her head, man- 
aging, this time, to summon sound 
for her working lips Across the 
room, Boardinan barely heard it 
"No Not for a cuy playins God. 
Ltke Chet Like Carman. I've scen 
too much of it It makes me sick.” 
She paused, looking across the room 
at him, and pretty soon she said, 
“For a guy who wanted to let the 





law do its work, I'd move, For a 
guy hike that, I'd move a long way 
for a long time. There's still the 
murder of the one named Harper, 
Sam” 

“Sure,” he sad, "So what do I 
say when the district attorney asks 
me where I've been all this time?” 

“You made a mistake, You've 
changed your mind He’s looking for 
a witness, He'll feel generous” 

Bitterness got into Ins eyes, seeping 
through into his voice, "You're 
Dallas's girl, You've been hus girl 
for a long time. You change like 
son” 

"Maybe not like so Maybe t's 
been growing And by now it's too 
late. You make up your mind about 
that,” 

‘There was nothing in her eyes but 
a look of quiet waiting, and for a 
moment he felt the ache of com 
pulsion in his finger. Then the com 
pulsion relaxed, and he heud his 
own yoice, strangely liberated, saying, 
"Get a coat We'll borrow the Road 
master,” 


His eyes moved, encompassing the 
thin grey face of Juhan Kimmel, 
“Kimmel will go with us, The Dis- 
trict Attorney will be interested in 
him, too Bribing a witness, 1 guess 
you'd call it.” 

Strangely, the lawyer seemed to be 
filled with the stoic peace of passive 
acceptance, 2s if the brutal chmax 
meant no more to him than release 
from an intolerable commitment, 

His bloadless lips moved faintly 

"I'm at your disposal,” he seid 
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FOILED BY TIME 


E. C, MARSHALL 


Locked in a windowless room, the kid- 
nappad mognote shill trapped his captor. 


MOUnTAINs Pressed on his head 

He could feel them distinctly For 
a while he had not even been able to 
feel There had heen only a great 
instant of utter fnght and alarm as 
semethnng hlack, short, and straight 
descended toward us eyes until at 
seemed hike a plummet of doom grow: 
img frightfully in sze The plummet 
had blotted out everything Conscious 
ness was extinguished 


But there had heen light Flashes, 
hike fitful bursts of lightning seen 
through murky fog Flashes outhned 
against ceushipg masses of rock, thick, 
mmpenetrable, massive Perhaps the 
mountains that closed him in were 
made of rock Only rock could be that 
heayy 

A thin gleam of hght spltt the hiack 
ness. Only this time 1t was not a visit 
ang gleam The light stayed No 
matter how he strained lus eychalls 
behind ther hds the hight remained 
constant, steady, unwavering Eternal 
4s the weight on his head 


Could he move? A part of hum was 
in motion. He was not dead His 
heart was heating Experimentally he 
tried to wnggle his tocs They 
cnsped up and down, cramped by 
the shoes he wore But they had 
moved. 

His hody? It was not easy The 
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mountalns imprisoning bis 
seemed to have rooted themselves 
about lus middle Where were his 
arms? He could not feel them. Had 
they heen cut off, removed as the 
climax of some surgical operation? 


head 


A wave of hideous fear swept him, 
1s the impheaton of the phrase 
"surgical operation” burst on his 
brain lke a hombshell Trembling, 
he tried to sit up 
(His head and shoulders came up 
ima swift, forward motion as, 
caught m the gnp of panic, he sud 
denly exerted every muscle, every 
nerve The spht second of action 
seemed 2 hundred years, 

The mountains, waght and all, 
vamshed as his arms and hands, which 
had been covering his eyes, fell with 
a thud to the floor His eyes came 
open 

He rose to his feet in a small, 
brightly lit room, took a step forward, 
stumbled, full length. In an instant 
he was agam on his fect, violently 
shaking the man over whose prone 
body he had fallen. 


The other came awake slowly, eyes 
opemmg with a sort of puzzled horror, 
then rapidly taking in his surround- 
mgs. 

"Where are we?’ The first man 
poked a finger at the walls, 


—.-— 


‘arm violently 


Blessed if 1 know, Maiun The 
other rose to his feet, brushed him- 
self, took a quick look at the room 

“Whoever it was got us in the car 
must haye hidden in the back seat.” 
Martin cubbed the hack of his head 
The last thing I can remember Is 
turning into Market Street Then 

"Yeah, I got 1t tov.” Has companion 
was rubbing his head 

Bryant!” Martin grasped tus right 
"The conferetice! It’s 
tomorrow! We've got to sign the con. 
tract. Or’—he paused—'maybe to 
day 1s "tomorrow’.” He looked at his 
wrist watch. Tt was still running Ten 
minutes past two. They'd started out 
from therr office at noon How long. 

Bryant looked at bls own watch He 
shook his head "No telling how long 
Might be twelve hours, either way 

Martin took a step toward him "But 
we've got to—” 

We'll get out," the other asserted 
gmmly. “Let's look around” 

There wasn't much to look at The 
yoom was small, possibly ten feet wide 
hy fifteen long, windowless Its cerling 
was low, no more than eight feet from 
the floor, The only hreak in the con- 
crete walls was a metal door at one 
end of the room’s length One look 
at the door convinced both men of the 
futihty of trying to break throngh tt 
without tools Solid, of the regulation 
firedoor type, fis fastenings were on 
the other side. There was no handle 
or knob visibie 

‘The hight in the cebng burned on, 
They were grateful for at Without it, 
hoth knew they might have gone mad 
Time passed slowly, heavily Hunger 

hegan to grow on them A panic took 
hoid of Bryant. At first cool, almost 
assured, he began to fidget, stir, mut- 
ter to himself. 

Only his voice broke the silence 
, There was no other noe. As fime 
passed, something else in the room 
started to oppress Martin. He did not 
know what it was or even imagine 
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It ts olways best to moke 
sure before making com- 
ploints. [nother words, 
never go off half-cock. A 
solicitor arrived at ths 
headquarters of the Dutch 
oirline KL.M, stating thot 
a wornon client had in- 
structed him to sue for 
domoages on the grounds of 
negligence She claimed the 
Constellation in which she 
had crossed the Atlantic 
had used two engines, in- 
stead of four, KLM in- 
| vestigoted ond decided thot 
| the passenger hod looked 
out an one side only and 
had fatled to notice thot 
there is also a wing ond 
two engines on the other 
| side They sent a photo- 
| groph of the Constellation 

in flight os evidence The 
, girline received on apology 
from the solicitor It ss not 
reported whot the wornan 
said when she discovered 
her mistoke Nor ts it 1e- 
ported what her solicitor 
said to her, but she will 
look both woys before 
crossing next time 


what 1t could be He only knew that 
at length his mouth was parched, bis 
stomach screamiug for food, and tus 
body trembling from bead to foot. 


As the hands on both thei watches 








out There was an istant of complete 
sence, while neither of them breathed. 
Then a slit of Hight appeared in the 
far wall as the door began to swing 
back, Just a sht whicb vanished as the 
fight behind xt went out 

‘Martin tensed Iumself for a spring, 
stramed througb the darkness for tbe 
vamshed gleam, He leaped forward, 
collided with a heavy body, flung his 
arms outward in wild slashes Belund 
him came Bryant, fighting desperately 
forward. 3 

The par pressed ahead for o@ 
‘moment or two, while great, muscled. 
arms tried to restrain them. With a 
grunting heave they were flung back, 
while the beam of a flashlight flared 
momentarily Martin heard a pon 
derous step advanemg toward him, 
shrunk back agaist the nearest wall, 
sade by side wath his companion 

Agam the black rod of decom loomed. 
from: beliind the light, came up at him 
like @ thundercloud, swerved and 
smashed into the back af bre head. 

Rough hands woke ium next He 
wearily opened his eyes in hus aching 
head to find the room again ablaze 
with hght The figure thet had been 
shaking him rose, stepped back, levelled. 
a gun Martin glanced at it through 
Dleared eyes. It was nothing extra 
ordinary Just a man in a blue serge 
business suit—masked and amued 
Painfully, Martin got to his feet, stood 
swaying. The only think he could 
think to do was to lock at bis watch. 

Its hands showed six o’clock. 

“Do you know where you are?” The 
words came thickly through the mask, 


touched five o'clock, the lhts went 
SS eee SS 


tones muffled by layers of cloth, As 
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1t spoke the figure with the gun moved 
backward shghtly, toward the firedoor. 
Martin fell against the wall, re 
mained there breathing with dificuley. 
He looked up, grimaced 
"Maybe you'd like to tell me,” be 
grated 


The figure chuckled. The muzzle of 


the gun moved into hne with Martin's 
muddle. 

»Why not? No harm in telling you 
now. Too late for you to do anythmg 
about it” The figure paused. "You're 
twenty stories above ground, in a con- 
crete storeroom. In precisely what 
building 1s none of your busmess The 
walls of this room are two feet thick. 
Beyond it are others — and other men 
Escape 15 1mpossible No one can hear 
you There 1s no one who knows you 
are here” 

Martn cocked his head That strange 
impression again, in the absolute 
silence. Was it sound, smell — or 
what? He couldn’t think. 

>What are you going to do with 
me?” he asked slowly 

»For the present, nothing. You'll be 
fed, of course, Later—another blow 
to the head, possibly fatal this time . .” 

Martin leaped Every ounce of power 
an his not inconsiderable body was be- 








hind it. He was weak, nauseous, but | 


an that leap was the strength of 
desperation. 

The gun fired, onte, twice. Both 
bullets went wild, A third bit the hght 
bulb. ‘Then Martin's fists were smash- 
ig against the figure’s cbin. An in- 
stant later he had flung open the door, 
closed and locked it behind him, 
whirled to the left and dashed down a 
Jong passageway At its end was an 
oidinary door ‘Trembling he laid his 
hand on the knob, pulied 1t toward 
him. 

‘The soft glow of evening fell past 
the fight of steps that led from the 
basement im which be had been im- 
prisoned and bathed his upturned 
face. Then swiftly and xubbing his 
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Nobody ever got the bet- 
ter of Judge Roy Bean, al- 
though ane convicted 
eriminol lit out from his 
Jersey Lity courtroom in 

Langtry, Texos, thinking he 

hod done so Tom Wend- 

ler, caught red-honded with 
© printing press ond a stock 
of counterfeit dollars, was 
gaoled, but monoged to 
wanale His freedom by slip- 
Bing five hundred dollars ta 
the right porty, Not until 
the guilty mon wos well out 
of the stote did the 
anguished jurist exomine 
the bribe ond reolise that 
he himself wos a victim of 
the counterfeiter But he 
did not tose by it, By 
Judge Bean's judicial order 
of that week, the only leaal 
tender acceptable tr Long- 
try wos counterfeit money! 
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bead, Mari walked up the steps, 
emerged onto a well-known and busy 
street comer in a residenéial neigh- 
bonthood and hailed a taxi. Noung 
the tlme by a clock in a store window 
he was hurrymg downtown to make 
an appointment he had almost missed. 

That evening at bis and Bryant's 
club, Martin surveyed the arcle of 
men who sat about the iarze table in 
one of the establishment's famous 
Private chambers 

They were his partners now, he 
reflected, for better or worse, zn a giant 
enterprise created just in ome to save 
hum fom ntter run. All partners 
Jackson, the city's greatest banker, 
Hopkins, wealthy industriaiise, Bryant, 
his own business partner who had 
Separately managed to escape from an 
adjoining cell shortly after Martin 
trapped ther captor in the original 
cell) Goldwater, emunent research 
chemist, Schroeder, affluent pbilan- 
thropist, and Fownes, least known of 
the group, mysterious, supplied with 
money no one knew where from. 














Marbn ht a cigarette, flecked an ash 
from tis lapel, For some moments 
now the assembled company had been 
waiting for him to speak. 

Schroeder poured himself a glass of 
water from the carafe on the table, 
"Wel" he demanded, abruptly, 


“Someone in this room 1s a cruninal, 
3 kidnapper." Marfin's eyes shifted 
purposely about the circle of faces 
"Bryant and I were removed to keep 
us from signing that contract, It las 
fo be one of us, for only in this group 
could exist the necessary motryes 

"U's very simple, really Bryant and 
I were slugged from the back seat of 
my car We woke up im the place we 
fold you about Kt was a very silent 
Place. The man who kidnapped ns 
told me that the room was twenty 
Stories above the ground That was 
merely a he he walls were damp, 
not wet, but damp enough to have to 
be located underground. Although 
nothing could be heard, the vibratton 
of passing trucks shook the walls Not 
neuceably, not obviously. That's why 
I knew that beyond the fircdoor lay a 
Street and people. 

‘And your kidnapper? 
mas pointed, 

“He bad a motive—a good one De 
laying the conference for many days 
‘by keeping me a pnsoner, making it 
necessary at last to go on without my 
signature would have ruined me, with- 
out runing him. A lot of money was 
involved. Milhons, as you all know 

“There is of course only one such 
man. He was m that room with me 
and he hadn't been there more than 
two minutes before I knew who he 
was, knew because something about 
hina identified Kim immediately His 
confederate had brought me there It 
was he who opened the door after 
Bryant and I first awakened" 

Schroeder thoughtfully knocked 
ashes from his cigar. ‘You knew your 
Kidnapper?" 

Martin smiled yrimly 


Fownes' 


“Let's say 
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father that 1 knew the man who paid 
fim to do bis work—the second man 
fn the room, the man with the mask, 
He was the real criminal, Dressed in 
‘a nondescript sust, muffled, absolutely 
chsgutsed beyond recomition, except 
for one thing, his watch,” 

‘Across the table nonchalant hands 
poured a glass of water, dropped = 
pellet within the glass, unobserved. 
Martin's voice Went on, inexorably. 

The room was silent. But there 
were sounds. My breathing His The 
tuck of that watch sounded loudest of 
ali. And I knew what it was when 
Y'd heard it the second tume—a big, 
old-fashioned dollar watch, the kind 
one of us uses from eccentricity 

+A watch worn in the vest pocket 
of a man who had been with me in 
that room once before. A man who 
was an hour and a balf Jate for the 
conference, because I locked him in 
the concrete room. He couldn’t get out 
until his bireling had come and en: 
ablud him to change back to the 
clothes he wore when he'd stretched 
himself out beside me feigning uncon- 
sciousness He'd had a gun too, a 38" 

Martin pluckd a lead slug from 2 
yest pocket and threw it down on the 
table, 

* His third shot, the one that shat- 
tered the light bulb fell into my coat 
pocket after it had hit the ceiling. You 
all know who uses the watch I've 
described, but only I know who owns 
a 38 pistol on a permit. It should be 
fairly easy to check the markings on 
the slug af he'll surrended the gun— 
now, As for the watch, you can hear 
at tickung right now, even in this room, 
if you liste: hard enough.” 

Bryant's head fell forward. Has eyes, 
bulge with the poison be’d drank, 
stared hideonsly 1n the glare of death. 
‘Then the body shpped sideways and 
dropped like a sack of wet flour. As 
it hut the floor a shiny object spun 
from a vest pocket and shattered 

A dollar watch 
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MEN! 


New PEP and 
VIGOUR for you 


Feelmg jaded? Can't sleep? Lost 
your obility to work ond play? No 
Interest in the opposite sex? Worried 
tnd troubled by fears of the future? 
YDU moy be suffering from lock of 
the essentiol elements that control 
your vitality ond monhood 


NU MAN repioces these elements, 
brings bock your natural energy ond 
virility; enables you to enjoy life’s 
thrillmg experlences ogain Tens of 
thousands of men thraughout Aus- 
tralosio hove proved the effectiveness 
of this genuine treotment thot is 
safe, sure, ond fost in_ its oction 

PROVE !T YDURSELF FREE! 


FREE SAMPLE 


Just teor this out, send woth 
your nome ond oddress ond & 
Somple ond full detoils will be 
returned to you mm a ploin 
wrapper withaut __ obligation, 
FREE ond PDST FREE, 


A.B.WARD & CO. 


Dept, €.42, Bax 3323, GP.O., 
SYDNEY 
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HERE zre simple but definite 

tules for good health, Early to 
bed, good food, fresh air and exer- 
ease will give you the joe de vive 
‘Trouble with the early to hed rule 
is that it makes a girl pretty un 
popular and keeps a man out of 
circulation Jt may make a man 
fresh but a fresh guy often gets his 
face slapped With regard to. exer- 
aise, some people are always m good 
shape. That 15 understandable, some 
people have no moving parts to get 
out of order 

Many a woman who thinks she 
bought 2 gown at a ridiculous price, 
bought 1¢ for an aksurd figure You 
have seen women weanng slacks 
When a woman shows up in slacks, 
she certainly does. 

But the difference between facts 
and figures is a women’s girdle. 

Women are always trying to look 
slender, but no matter how some 
gitls reduce themselves they'll never 
be bargains, 

Some keep ther beauty for years, 
but no matter how well a woman 
cares her years, she's bound to 
drop a few sooner or later 

When a woman dresses to kill, its 
apt to he by exposure. Dow, the 
fashion designer is a man who has 
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women in the palm of his hand, 
although he could not he called a 
handsome man. Statistics prove that 
since he introduced short skirts there 
have’ been 50 per cent. fewer 
accidents. Why not go 2 step further 
and chminate accidents entirely? 

Which remnds us, we were pass 
ing a shop window the other day 
and saw a sign "Gils Ready Ta 
Wear Clothes” We think 1ts about 
time 


Another store bad its display 
window unfimshed. In the window 
were four nude female dummies 
The caption on this unfinished win- 
dow display read “Proper attire for 
your honeymoon.” 

You know, it takes very little to 
please a man who tells a gith he 
admires her bathing suit But, yokes 
asde, a gixl should wear just enough 
clothes to keep a man warm. 

Mention of bathing suits naturally 
remunds one of beauty contests. A 
contest of this nature 3s very hke 
a tennis match, only, iwstead of 
going from right to left, the heads 
of the audience yo up and down. 

Like the chap who was asked if 
be liked bathing beauties He re- 
phed: “I don't know, I neter bathed 
any” 





FREE BOOKS ON DANCING 
SEND COUPON for Perce 

FREE BOOK ; ; e 

“DANCING AS A 


FINE ART” 


Thie hock will show you how 
otl have Icareed daac~ 
3 at home fe privacy, 
ithout Music or Parteer, 
quickly ond easily, 


Naw you can test this wonderful 
course on dancing yaurself—try 
this fomaus system in your own 
home and sf after 30 days you 
have not become on expert dan 
cer porn and sought after it 
COSTS YOU NOTHING—not one 
Benay, but yau must hurry this 
‘offer may never be repeated It 
places you under no ebligotion 
whatsoever, all you have ta do 
15 past the coupen NOW? ~! 

}OOD Dancers are sought out by 


Members of the OPPOSITE SEX. 
WHICH ONE 

REPRESENTS Y ° U ? 

The ability to dance well will 
Import a certain groce and os- 
suronce of monner which people 
cannot help admiring — if you 
would be papulor, sought after, 
invited to oll the socio! fune- 


trons, then you must leorn to be 
9 groceful dancer 





















NON-DANCERS MISS OUT 
ON ALL THE FUN 


SIMPLE AS A.B.C. 


The stay-at-hame, stick~in-fhe-mud 
woll-flower 1s passed unnoticed, ig- 
nored and unhoppy Here is the op- 








It does not matter if you hoye 
neyer danced @ step In your Ilfe 
before—or it yau hove been try- 
Ing for vears to dance The 
famaus POLOT system, the sys 
fem that hos staad the test tor 
25 years guarantecs 1a moke 
$n accamplished dancer In just 
30, days — OR IT COSTS YOU 
NOT A PENNY — ct will teach 
you all the latest donces—Slaw 
Foxtrot Quick Step, Waltz, 
Tanga Rumba Jitterbtig ete? 


together with Modern, Old-Time 
The Bolot System never foils— 
you have the French  Doncing 








portunity of a Iifetime ta cease miss- 
Ing out on good times—it’s fun to be 
popular 


! POST COUFON ! 
i. FRENCH DANCING ACADEMY 
{Studie 4, 62-64-66 pasta Street, Sydnev * 
1 Dear Sir Please send FREE Back ’DANCING. 
"AS A FINE ART I enclose 34d on stamps 

| NAME 


5 ADDRESS 
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Bre ££. ck aU wee 


that is ideal for every wear— 


everywhere 


This attractive Double-breasted 
Suit is pre-tailored from our 
exclusive pure wool Crusader 
Cloth—the famous Worsted that 
is suarantced never to fade or 
shrink 

Your exact fitting is ready for 
your choosing i either a rich 
Navy Blue or tn that brighter 
Crusader Blue that many younger 
men prefer No man’s wardrobe 
is complete wrthout a nevy sutt, 
and this 1s a suit you will be 
proud and happy to possess, 
Available from your 
favourite Stamina Store 
























ASK FOR. 


tqAmInNG 
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